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THE SHANDON CENTENNIAL. 





ALBERT SHAW, NEW YORK. 


[On August 26 and 27, 1903, there was held at Shandon, Butler 
County, Ohio, a centennial celebration of the Congregational Church and 
community of that place. The order of exercises embraced addresses 
by the Reverend M. P. Jones, Pastor of the Church, Mrs. M. P. Jones, 
Mr. Stephen R. Williams, Mr. Minter C. Morris, Mr. Stanley M. Roland, 
Mr. Michael Jones, Miss Edna Manuel, Dr. W. O. Thompson, Mr. Murat 
Halstead and Dr. Albert Shaw. The proceedings of that centennial have 
not been published and it is through the courtesy of Mr. Albert Shaw, 
the editor of the Review of Reviews, that we are herewith permitted to 
put in public print for the first time his admirable address delivered upon 
that occasion. Dr. Albert Shaw was born in Shandon, Butler County, 
Ohio, July 23, 1857. — Enitor.] 


As this centennial occasion has from time to time been in 
my thoughts, I have found one idea presenting itself in a more 
fixed and definite way than-any other. That idea is the sense of 
gratitude and pride we ought to feel in being the sons and daugh- 
ters of a race of sterling pioneers. It is a great thing to found 
a nation or a state or a worthy community. In all history we can 
discover the records of no better or braver people than the men 
and women who subdued the American wilderness; prepared it 
to be the home of millions of people speaking the same language 
and possessing the same kind of civilization, and left to us the 
heritage of their hope, their courage and their faith. 

Our ancestors in England or Wales, or Scotland or Ireland, 
or Germany — or whatever other ancient land — may have been 
very humble, or they may have been of educated or even of aris- 

Vol. XIV—1. (1) 
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tocratic lineage. We are willing, indeed, to know anything about 
them that we can find out. But, after all, for most Americans 
it will always suffice to trace their ancestry back to the first of 
their forefathers who crossed the seas and cast in his lot with 
the makers of this new world. 

Very many, perhaps the majority, of the English nobility 
do not run their pedigree back more than two or three hundred 
years. We have, on the other hand, a great many families in this 
country who clearly trace their descent from ancestors who helped 
create our original Eastern 
colonies more than two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. In 
April last, I was on the 
James River, in Virginia, 
conferring with the men who 
are preparing four years 
hence to celebrate the three 
hundredth anniversary of the 
first permanent white settle- 
ment north of the Spanish 
post at St. Augustine. New 
York City has just cele- 
brated the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the 
town’s original charter. Our 
oldest Eastern universities 
have been observing the 
anniversaries that remind 
us of the devotion to educa- 
tion of the early pioneers. My own home is now on the Hudson 
River, and the highway that passes my house was opened almost 
two hundred and sixty years ago. When Washington was in 
camp there, during the Revolution, the village was already much 
more than a hundred years old. 

And yet, it was only the merest fringes of our great country 
that were occupied before the Revolutionary period. It was not 
until after the Revolution that the great movement of expansion 
set in, and the United States began to develop in earnest. To 
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some of us who have been in the habit of thinking that New York 
and New England are comparatively old regions, it might be 
interesting to call to mind the fact that in the East, as well as 
in the West, the country’s development has been principally in 
the past one hundred years. 

Thus, to be personal, I might illustrate by saying that while 
two of my four great-grandfathers were pioneering in the Ohio 
River country, the other two had gone out from Massachusetts 
and Connecticut respectively as pioneers to help open the then 
unbroken wilderness of Vermont. Northern New England and 
Northern and Western New York are of just as recent develop- 
ment as Ohio. The same thing is true of almost the entire area 
of the Southern States. There were settlements along the tidal 
streams of Maryland and Virginia, and along the coasts and the 
navigable rivers of the Carolinas and Georgia; but there was little 
or no development of the great interior areas and valleys of those 
States until well after the Revolutionary War. 

Our own ancestors, who came to this particular neighbor- 
hood, belonged, therefore, to the true pioneering generation. The 
process of pioneering went on subsequently in successive waves 
until it reached the great Mississippi prairies, the plain beyond 
the Missouri; the Rocky Mountain regions, and the Pacific coast. 
It has been a part of my experience to have seen something of the 
methods of pioneering in Iowa, the Dakotas, Montana, and other 
parts of the West. But the great generation of American pio- 
neers was that which lived and worked in the thirty or forty 
years following the Revolutionary War — the period before rail- 
roads were built, and before river and lake steamboats had come 
into much use. ‘ 

This was the generation that floated down the rivers on flat- 
boats, and that crossed the mountain passes with ox-teams and 
antique wagons. Washington’s interest in Ohio had done much 
to give the region fame, and the circumstances under which the 
colonies had ceded their northwestern territories to the Union 
had left several of them with lands to dispose of, either as free 
grants to Revolutionary soldiers or else as bargains to home- 
seekers. The northwestern ordinance, forever excluding slavery 
from the country north of the Ohio River, had its influence also 
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in helping to fix the character of the people who chose to par- 
ticipate in the arduous work of redeeming this region from its 
wilderness condition and making here a home for themselves 
and their posterity. 

Ohio has recently had a great centennial Statehood anniver- 
sary, and there have already been numerous local celebrations. 
Much has been written and much has been said by way of a 
review of the origins of this great commonwealth. I shall not 
attempt to add anything on that score of an historical character. 
Surely nature was lavish in her gifts to this beautiful and pro- 
ductive region that lies west of the Alleghanies and south of the 
Great Lakes, and that embraces the better-favored side of the 
Ohio River valley, with its marvelously rich tributary valleys. 
But, there are other fair and rich countries — some of them fairer 
and richer even than this — that lie desolate to-day because they 
have lacked the right kind of men. They have needed but have 
not found men with brawn and brain and heart to wrest wealth 
from the soil; to utilize the forces and bounties of nature; and to 
plant those seeds of social life and of religious and political insti- 
tutions, that count for more, after all, than fields of waving 
corn or golden grain. 

Last week I was wandering over the rock-ribbed pasture 
lands of old Connecticut. At best the thin covering of soil 
seemed only a few inches deep. In lieu of fences, the tiny fields 
were separated by massive granite stone walls, blasted and hewn 
out of the solid rock, or else heaped up with giant boulders by 
those Yankees of prodigious industry a hundred years or more 
ago. They raised poor crops, those hardy farmers, but they 
planted churches and schools, and they produced men and women. 
These are the real tests of the greatness of a community or a 
State. If rural life has since decayed a good deal in those New 
England regions, it lives and flourishes yet, where New England 
has been transplanted, in the Western Reserve of Ohio, in IlIli- 
nois, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas and Ne- 
braska, Colorado and California. 

If in the same spirit of devotion and courage those New Eng- 
land pioneers had perchance made their farms on richer soil, they 
would have been none the worse for it, and the results in a local 
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sense would have been more enduring. They built up men and 
women for the glory of the nation and the peopling of prairie 
States yet unborn. But in thousands of instances their farms, so 
painfully redeemed from forest and from rock, have now relapsed 
to a state of wilderness, where some gnarled old apple tree, in the 
very thick of a dense young growth of scrub-oak, birch, spruce 
and pine, reminds us that here were once cleared fields and orch- 
ards, thrifty homesteads, men who plowed and women who spun, 
all for the glory of God and the greatness of the American name. 

Only a hundred years ago—or even seventy-five years or 
fifty years ago — these were tidy, decent farms. To-day they are 
lost in mile after mile of tangled young forest, where the fox 
dwells, where the wild deer has come back, and where even the 
wolves and panthers are likely soon to reappear. Of course, 
within a few miles there are thriving manufacturing towns, and 
there is progress along other lines. But these manufacturing 
towns are made up of a new and strange population of polyglot 
origin ; and in the lesser of the farming hamlets, there remain few, 
if any, who would care to celebrate the one-hundredth or the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the neighborhood, or who possess 
either the knowledge, the reverence, or the personal interest to 
save the tombs of the stalwart forefathers from neglect and decay. 

From the spectacle of these deserted New England farms, 
and these ruined New England villages, I come with congratula- 
tion and thanksgiving to greet you, my friends and old neighbors, 
and to rejoice with you in the preservation intact of our own 
beautiful Ohio community. It has not, like some of those East- 
ern places, forgotten itself. Its farms are better tilled than ever. 
Our forefathers, with faith and devotion akin to that which set 
a beacon light for the world on the hills of New England, had 
the further wisdom and good fortune to pitch their tents and 
make their abiding place where the soil was rich, the rainfall was 
equable, the climate was wholesome, and the geographical situa- 
tion was bound to give permanence and continuity to the work 
of their hands. 

When they cleared the land in this valley, they knew that the 
conditions were such as to give long and abiding prosperity to 
the neighborhood, and to justify at least a part of their descend- 
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ents in remaining here to maintain the high character of the 
neighborhood's life, and to keep the memories and traditions of 
the men and women of the first half of the nineteenth century 
from lapsing into oblivion. 

They were large-minded people, who from the very first 
were determined to possess good church advantages, good school 
advantages, and a home life made the more dignified and refined 
by good houses and substantial improvements. They were peo- 
ple of high ideals and unbounded self-respect. 

The life of a little country community, when it is stagnant 
and listless and without the touch of idealism and other worldli- 
ness, is about the pettiest and worst of all possible kinds of life. 
The city, even with its darker aspects of misery and vice, stimu- 
lates the mind by its rush and roar — its external activities — its 
ever-changing sensations and novelties. But the dull, dead, rus- 
tic hamlet, where nobody cares for anything or believes in any- 
thing beyond the gratification of a few sordid material wants, is 
in danger of sinking to a lower moral level than the slums of the 
great towns. We all know that there are such depraved neigh- 
borhoods, where fair skies shine on scenes of natural loveliness 
without seeming in the very least to lift up the minds and souls 
of men to noble thoughts and aspirations. 

It is not in a spirit of pride or boastfulness that we proclaim 
the fact that ours has always been a good neighborhood to live 
in. Its superiority has been due, as we all know, primarily to 
the religious and intellectual qualities of the early settlers, and 
secondarily to those distinctive facts that made the community so 
largely homogeneous. Narrow sectarianism has been a blighting 
curse to many a small community. It has destroyed all unity of 
feeling. It has kept the people from forming the habit of co-oper- 
ation, and from developing the neighborly spirit which is so 
essential for the best purposes of local life. 

The greatest boon we owe to our noble Welsh pioneers of 
this valley is the strong undenominational church they formed. 
It was more than a church — it was a veritable center of light and 
leading ; a focus of intelligence ; a nursery of patriotism ; a mother 
of schools ; a patron of music; a rallying place for innocent social 
life ; a teacher of the art of public speaking ; a rewarder and pro- 
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moter of eloquence —a place ever hospitable to those having a 
message to the heart or to the head, from the great outside world. 

This undenominational church — which called itself Congre- 
gational in order to have some sisterly relations with other inde- 
pendent churches —readily assimilated Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Episcopalians or Lutherans. Its influence was 
benignant and its spirit was tolerant through a period of such 
sectarian throat-cutting in many another place as our younger 
friends here to-day cannot understand, or even imagine. Such a 
church attracted and held good preachers. It was known and 
respected in Cincinnati, Oxford, Columbus, Oberlin. and Cleve- 
land — and it was highly appreciated in the New York and Boston 
headquarters of benevolent and missionary societies. It was also 
well known in Wales, and in the other Welsh settlements of 
this country. 

What more can be said for the church and community in 
those early days than that it had such a man as Dr. Chidlaw for 
its spiritual and intellectual leader, and that it so held itself as to 
be worthy of such leadership? Wales, as you all know, was a 
famous center of Bible study and pulpit eloquence in the period 
which furnished the chief Welsh emigration to this country. It 
was in that regard superior even to Scotland. A finer race never 
came to America than these devout, keen-witted Welsh folk. I 
am not able to claim any blood kinship with them; but at least I 
may hope to have derived benefit from close association with 
them in home and school and church, and to have inherited some- 
thing of what my father gained as a pupil of Dr. Chidlaw and 
of other distinguished Welshmen who were school-masters here 
in the old days. , 

Thankful, then, we all should be for the circumstances that 
brought here in the early period men of such force of mind and 
character as to leave their impress through a rounded century. 
These men believed in learning, as only next in importance to 
religion. There never has been a time when this community was 
not prepared to transmit a considerable degree of scholarship and 
knowledge of books to the rising generation. The old-fashioned 
school-inaster, such as our fathers knew, was an educator of no 
mean ability. I am not on this programme as local historian, and 
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I am not thoroughly versed in the earliest annals of the neighbor- 
hood; but I have heard of a number of men of masterly minds 
who taught school here in the days when my own father, for 
instance, was a pupil. 

They were not all Welshmen. A young man named Den- 
nison, who afterward became Governor of the State, was one of 
them, and I believe Congressman Shields, before he went to 
Washington, had some teaching experience. I know that later 
on, in the fifties and early sixties, there were teachers of marked 
culture and enthusiasm. Among these were Scott and McClung, 
and various others. 

My own first teacher was the Rev. Mark Williams. While 
he was fitting older boys for college, he was looking after a few 
children who were too small to go to the district school. 

It was his brother-in-law, the lamented James A. Clark, who 
afterwards prepared me to enter college — as he prepared others 
of you — and to whose patience and thoroughness | have always 
felt myself greatly indebted. In the old days, our schools at- 
tracted here a great many good pupils from other communities 
round about, and gave their educational beginnings to a large 
number of able, well-instructed men. 

Just now the educators of the whole country are giving their 
attention to what for many of them is the new idea of uniting 
districts and consolidating country schools, in order to supply a 
central school with better equipment and teaching, and with a 
graded system such as one finds in larger towns and cities. This 
very thing is what you were able to accomplish fully thirty years 
ago, when the old district schools were abandoned, the private 
high school superseded, and the present free, graded school estab- 
lished. This helped to sustain and continue the idea of a well- 
ordered, unified neighborhood that had been fostered from the 
beginning by the Church. For that achievement we were indebted 
to such energetic and able citizens as Abner Francis, Griffith 
Morris, Evan Evans and others. 

The tradition .of scholarship is a persistent one in families 
and communities. There are good things, fortunately, as well 
as bad ones, that are catching. Ambition to study and to learn 


is one of these good things that may become endemic, so to speak, 
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in a neighborhood ; and it has flourished here persistently to the 
fourth and — in some families, perhaps— to the fifth genera- 
tion of those who came here in the beginning. 

Our friends of Virginia and the South love to throw all 
possible glamour about the conditions of life in the earlier days of 
their States. They glorify their ancestors almost as if those 
tobacco planters were some fabled race of demigods. They were, 
indeed, a stanch, noble people; and the Southerners of to-day 
honor themselves in thus clinging to the memories of their fore- 
fathers. Few, if any, of our Ohio pioneers, could or did live in 
the manner of the cultivated and aristocratic families who built 
stately homes on the navigable rivers of tide-water Virginia, raised 
tobacco by slave labor, and sent their own ships to English mar- 
kets. Our farmers raised wheat and corn, worked in the fields 
with their own hands, and helped enlarge the area of cultivation 
by clearing away the heaviest of forests. 

But it is all the more to their credit that many of them suc- 
cessfully kept—through the roughest and hardest log-cabin 
period of their pioneer efforts —a gentle and refined side to their 
lives. And it was their good fortune to prosper so rapidly and 
substantially that in due time many of their farm-houses were as 
large and substantial as all but the very best of the Southern 
plantation mansions. For tobacco and cotton were not the only 
profitable cash crops of the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Cincinnati in those days was dubbed Porkopolis. It was the 
greatest meat packing and shipping center in the world. The 
flush days of the cotton and sugar planters of Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Louisiana had arrived; and the plantations lived and 
thrived on our Ohio flour and cured meats. 

In the winter and spring our turnpikes were almost impass- 
able for the long droves of fat hogs waddling marketwards 
reluctantly. Thus many of our farmers became comparativély rich 
men, and thus they built durable and even stately brick houses, 
and constructed solid, stone-ballasted roads, along which — like 
golden argosies of old — their massive corn-fed treasures moved 
safely, without danger of being stuck in the mire. Less pictur- 
esque, doubtless, than the white-winged fleets that served the 
tobacco planters of the Virginia shores, or the smart, square- 
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rigged ships that brought riches to the pious New England fore- 
fathers who trafficked in rum and slaves ; not majestic, like parad- 
ing elephants in gilded trappings on occasion of some pompous 
ceremonial in India; not so dignified, nor so suggestive of poetry 
as the long caravans of camels that bear precious fabrics across 
Arabian deserts; yet worthy of all honor, and to be named with 
respect on this occasion, I repeat, is the hog — the prime factor in 
our community's prosperity for half or three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. Not the varieties known as the Virginia razor-back or the 
Kentucky shoat, but the large-framed, broad-beamed, well- 
rounded Ohio hog that weighed half a ton, and that gave ample 
bacon, pork and lard to the field-hands of the down-river planta- 
tions, while providing in return the cash that bought the black 
silk dresses our mothers wore, the top-buggies our older brothers 
drove, and the pianos and organs that our sisters rejoiced in. 

Through the more recent period of feverish rush to the 
cities that has in many regions brought country life to a condi- 
tion of sad decline and stagnation, you have safely passed. You 
have contributed your full quota of young men and women to 
the making of the farther West, and to the throbbing activities 
of the business and professional life of our towns and cities. 
But you have meanwhile kept the old neighborhood running — 
all decently and in good order. 

When, after years of absence, we of my family came back 
here to bury our beloved mother, we were comforted by the sym- 
pathy of a host of friends who also loved her and had not for- 
gotten us. When later I came here for a day or two, with my 
wife, there was all the welcome of a real home-coming for her, 
though a stranger. It has always been so. My father, also 
born and bred here, had, as a very young man, gone to practice 
medicine in newer but larger communities further west. He 
came back some fifty years ago with his family, in order to find 
healthful surroundings for them. Only a few days ago, letters 
were placed in my hands written at that time by my mother; 
and they show how hospitable and kindly was the welcome given 
here to this New England girl. I have no hesitation in making 
these personal allusions, because this is an intimate occasion, 
where friends are conferring with one another and where the 
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outside world has no interest or curiosity. I am trying merely 
to illustrate the fact that the neighborhood life has been abso- 
lutely unbroken in its continuity. Many a family, readily for 
itself, bounds the local life of the century now past. My grand- 
father, whom I well remember, and who was married here in his 
early manhood to Rebecca Halstead, was born in 1783, and 
would have been 120 years old if he had lived to attend this 
celebration. 

The future of our country communities has very good prom- 
ise. Communication grows easier, through the multiplication of 
railways and telegraph and telephone lines. Books, periodicals 
and newspapers are entirely accessible, and somehow they are 
much more thoroughly read in the country than in the city. The 
tide has turned, it would seem, and there is less rush for the 
towns, and better appreciation of the advantages of country life. 
I beg you, therefore, who still call this place home, to believe in 
it as a good place to live in and to determine to make it ever 
better. Let it continue to stand pre-eminent before its neighbor- 
ing communities for the intelligence and character of its people. 
Let its life continue to center around the church, and the school, 
and let it make another century record worthy of the one now 
complete and secure. 
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Ohio is the favorite daughter of the Eastern States. The 
cannon of the Revolution had scarcely cooled when the Ordinance 
of 1787 was adopted, and sturdy men began to look over the bor- 
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ders of Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts to 
the rich land of the great 
West. 

Many of Virginia’s sons 
went by way of Kentucky; 
the sons of the Keystone 
State crossed over the moun- 
tains, and dropped down the 
Ohio River on _ flatboats; 
while the sons of far Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts 
came through New York and 
down by Lake Erie to estab- 
lish themselves in the West- 
ern Reserve. 

Thus, things went on for 
half a century, with new set- 
tlers ever pouring out from 
the. old home into this new 


State, so rich in natural resources, so rapidly developing, so 
strong in the enterprise and the daring spirit of its people, that in 
1824 Lafayette called it “the eighth wonder of the world.” In 
1850 the population had reached nearly two millions. Cincinnati 
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was a city of 116,000. Cleveland and Sandusky were important 
lake ports. The little Miami Railroad, from Cincinnati to 
Columbus, was opened in this year, and Columbus felt a new 
spirit of enterprise. 

Education had kept pace. In 1802, even before Ohio was 
definitely set off as a state, a bill was passed establishing Ohio 
University, at Athens. This was opened in 1804. Next, Miami 
University was established in the township of Oxford. But col- 
leges increased most rapidly from 1835 to 1845, reaching by 1845 
more than twenty denominational institutions. Within the next 
ten years eight institutions were added; one of these was Antioch 
College. Its source was religious. 

Late in the seventeen hundreds, a great religious revival 
swept over the United States. Its effect was to send men with 
tender hearts and open minds to their Bibles to learn the truth. 
From this condition arose many denominations, and, about the 
time Washington was entering upon his second term, there sprang 
up in North Carolina, Kentucky, New York and Vermont, con- 
gregations of believers holding the Bible as their “only rule of 
faith and practice,” and answering to no other name than Chris- 
tians. At first these people had not looked with favor upon an 
educated ministry, but fifty years’ experience had taught them 
many things and a great wave of educational enthusiasm swept 
over the country, leaving deep in their hearts the determination 
to found a college. 

It was supposed that the institution would be located in some 
pleasant town between Buffalo and Albany, on the highway of 
travel made famous by the Erie Canal; but Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
offered special advantages in central location, in climate, in 
money, in citizens, and, most of all, in its leading citizen, Judge 
Mills, who gave a tract of twenty acres of land for the college 
campus, and contributed liberally of his money for the founding 
of the institution. He laid out a large part of his farm in town 
lots, and in every way sought to promote the interests of the town 
and of the college. He was a broad-minded, far-sighted man, 
devoted to the welfare of the community and to the cause of edu- 
cation in the West. Friends, under the leadership of Elder John 
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Phillips, agent for the college, raised within the borders of the 
State nearly $100,000. 

The wheat field which Judge Mills had given as a college 
campus was measured off, the best point selected, and the founda- 
tions of the college buildings were laid. But other things besides 
the buildings were in the making; the process of construction was 
slow, being hindered by many uncertainties and insecure arrange- 
ments, particularly on the financial side. The master-builder had 
been called from Massachusetts, but many of his workmen were 
of slight experience and the undertaking, for that time and place, 
was a great one. The leaders had planned largely, and they 
were building largely. Their ambitions were high, and with the 
spirit of true liberality they looked the country over to find a 
man worthy to be the first president of the new college. 

Head and shoulders above all other educators in the land, 
stood Horace Mann, of Massachusetts. He had developed and 
established there the common school system. He had traveled 
in Europe, and brought home ideas, ideals and methods. He had 
enlisted in the work of education the foremost men of the nation. 
At his call Daniel Webster, Henry Ward Beecher, Gov. Andrews, 
John Quincy Adams, Dr. Channing, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Dr. 
S. G. Howe, Rev. Cyrus Pierce, Hon. Henry Wilson and R. G. 
Wintrop, leading men of the state and nation, had campaigned 
Massachusetts for education from one boundary to the other. 

Ohio was eager for the best things. Its eyes were con- 
tinually turned to New England, and when Horace Mann was 


finishing his second term in Congress, the leaders of the college, . 


movement in Ohio met in the little town of Enon, near the pres- 
ent line of the Big Four Railroad, between Springfield and Day- 
ton, and named Horace Mann as their first president. This had 
not been done without many an anxious thought and much cor- 
respondence among friends. When the matter was first men- 
tioned to Mr. Mann, he gave it slight consideration, but with the 
turn in political affairs and with the renewed ascendency of his 
interest in the cause of education, he paused and pondered, and, 
at the age of fifty-eight, again entered on the work of a pioneer 
in education. 
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The founders of the college had already determined that the 
institution should be co-educational and non-sectarian in charac- 
ter. It remained for Mr. Mann to interpret and apply these two 
great principles. He really undertook to apply to college work 
his ideals of public school education. To this he added a new 
interpretation of the code of honor; the practice of using time 
more wisely than in many other colleges; and the golden rule of 
practical joking, “Indulge only in those jokes that are amusing 
to both parties.” With a wisdom beyond his age he sought to 
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give the students definite instruction and discipline in observing 
the laws of health, hoping that the years in college would estab- 
lish habits which would conserve the vitality of youth. 

The first concern of the institution was to deal with spirit- 
ual value as the basis of all values, and to this was added the 
care of health, the economy of time, and the whole round of 
gifts and graces, including dress and manners. He taught 
science, to give a mastery of natural forces; but he dwelt much 
upon the duties that were owing to the ideal state, insisting that 
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it should provide for the largest individual .liberty consistent 
with the general good. Every student was his brother’s keeper 
and was to render him all services within his power, but he was 
also the keeper of the honor of the State and his was the duty 
of keeping its banner unstained by falsity, dishonor or political 
corruption. Mr. Mann’s new interpretation of the code of 
honor among college students held that the ‘reputation of each 
was the concern of all, and that whoever knew of a serious fault 
in his fellow was bound to acquaint those in authority with it, 
in order that the student might be reclaimed from the error of 
his way. He held that the doctrine of emulation might develop 
keenness, but that it would produce tricky merchants and dis- 
honorable politicians. The ideal was sublime, the effort to 
accomplish it heroic. 

He had put his hand to the plow and would not turn back, 
but when a man of fifty-eight undertakes to plant himself in 
wholly new surroundings and to establish not only himself and 
family, but wholly new ideals and a new’ institution in a young 
and growing community, he is attempting a work for which even 
the vigor and enthusiasm of youth are not more than adequate. 
The journey from Massachusetts was long and difficult. At 
Antioch nothing was in readiness. “Though the trustees had 
resolved that the college should be opened early in October, yet, 
said Mr. Mann, ‘nothing was ready but our own hearts,’ add- 
ing, ‘if Adam and Eve had been introduced into Paradise, as 
early in the progress of creation, in proportion, as the faculty 
were introduced at Antioch, they would have been created about 
Wednesday night.’ ” 

The days of summer slipped away; it was now October. 
Though the main college building was still unplastered and 
unheated, the leaders, with undaunted courage, determined to 
launch the great enterprise. The dedication was but little adver- 
tised, lest the village could but half accommodate the people who 
would come. (ctober 5th arrived, and more than three thousand 
people in wagons, in carts, on horseback and afoot, came from 
far and near to the dedication of this joy and hope of the Chris- 
tians. It was an imposing sight. On the great white steps at 
the east front stood Horace Mann, tall, erect, refined, intelligent, 
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with keen eyes, and face luminous and sensitive. About him 
stood the leaders of the Christian connection and of that part 
of Ohio — judges, lawyers, and officers of State were in that 
little group; and in the audience were sturdy farmers, dressed 
in their Sunday best, young men and maidens, mothers with 
children in arms —a miscellaneous collection from far and near, 
all waiting to see what would happen next. But for the great 
leaders there was no hesitation. After a hymn and prayer, Rev. 
John Phillips, a man of God, came forward with three Bibles, 
and delivered them to Mr. Mann with these words: “In the 
name of the Great God, I present these to you as the Constitu- 
tion of the world. I pray that you, and those under your care, 
may be guided by their heavenly teachings, and made better by 
their counsels.” Horace Mann answered thus, in manly words 
of high purpose and unfailing faith: “Did time and occasion 
permit, I might give myself free scope to enumerate and enlarge 
upon the grand characteristics and prerogatives of this volume 
of the sacred Scriptures; I might speak of the venerableness of 
its antiquity ; of the sublimity of its eloquence; of the splendor 
of its poetry, whose words shine out as though precious stones 
had been scattered over the page; of its touching pathos; of its 
precepts and examples of wisdom and truth, and its inspirationis 
of devotion and love; but in this pressure and urgency of the 
hour it seems more fitting that I should, so far as I am able, 
accumulate all excellences in one phrase, concentrate all eulo- 
giums into a single expression; ay, sweep the horizon of time, 
and of eternity, too, gathering their glories into one refulgent 
blaze, and say that it is a book which contains the truths that 
are able to make men wise. unto salvation.” 

“Now, sir, no one knows better than yourself that a single 
institution cannot compass all purposes. As our college is not 
to be a theological or divinity school, we do not propose to incul- 
cate creeds, articles or confessions of faith; but we do intend, 
and, with the blessing of God, we do hope, to train our pupils to 
a practical Christian life, and to make divine thoughts and con- 
templations become to them, as it were, their daily bread.” 
These exercises occurred at ten o'clock. 

Vol. XIV — 2. 
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At twelve o’clock a procession was formed, which moved 
into the college chapel, a spacious apartment seating fifteen hun- 
dred people. After a hymn by the choir, Rev. Isaac Walter 
delivered to the President the charter and keys of the institution. 
A man of large mold, he voiced in noble words the hope of the 
Christians for this great institution, and their ambition “that its 
light might continue to attract the seekers after truth and the 
lovers of duty until it should shed its radiance on the evening 
of the world.” 

It was a great occasion, but Horace Mann was worthy of 
it all. He saw a beginning, which, stretching out into the centu- 
ries, would grow to the largest plans and hopes. In thrilling 
word he dedicated the building to the glory of God and the serv- 
ice of man. I have heard a few inaugural addresses and I have 
read many more, but not one that equals the inaugural address 
of Horace Mann. Throughout its thrilling words were tuned 
to the grand key, “God, Duty, Humanity.” He saw, as with a 
prophet’s vision, the great opportunity, and voiced it in noble 
words to men who were to help him build it into the life of the 
great new West! 

“And a youthful community or State is like a child. Its 
bones are in the gristle, and can be shaped into symmetry of 
form and nobleness of stature. Its heart overflows with gen- 
erosity and hope, and its habits of thought have not yet been 
hardened into insoluble dogmatism. This youthful Western 
world is gigantic youth, and therefore its education must be such 
as befits a giant. It is born to such power as no heir to an earthly 
throne ever inherited, and it must be trained to make that power 
a blessing and not a curse to mankind. With its mighty frame 
stretching from the Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountains, and 
with great rivers for arteries to circulate its blood, it must have 
a sensorium in which all mighty interests of mankind can be 
mapped out; and, in its colossal and Briarean form, there must 
be a heart large enough for worlds to swim in. Wherever the 
capital of the United States may be, this valley will be its seat 
of empire. No other valley —the Danube, the Ganges, the Nile 
or the Amazon —is ever to exert so formative an influence as 
this upon the destinies of men; and, therefore, in civil polity, in 
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ethics, in studying and obeying the laws of God, it must ascend 
to a contemplation of a future and enduring reign of beneficence 
and peace.” 

But no teacher’s life can be always on the mountain top. The 
tables in the dining hall were cleared, and here examinations for 
entrance to college began. Out of the uneven company of one 
hundred and fifty who presented themselves, eight persons were 
ranked as freshmen, while all the others entered lower classes. 

And so Horace Mann’s great work for Ohio began. The 
professors who came to the West to do college work found them- 
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selves busy in sorting and arranging this company, nearly all of 
whom were busy with preparatory subjects. But they went to 
the work with high enthusiasm. And well they might! Here 
were ministers who had given up their parishes to gain an edu- 
cation. Men who had thought their life course already deter- 
mined, and who had settled dowrf and begun to rear families, 
gathered their belongings together and moved to Yellow Springs, 
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to garner the fruits of knowledge under the guidance of this 
great apostle of education. It was a slow process, but with a 
heart of love, with unfailing patience, and with all the richness 
of personal magnetism and wide experience, Horace Mann and 
his devoted colleagues gave themselves to the work of enduing 
this company with life and power. 

Although the Christians had already announced as the lead- 
ing principle of the institutjon the non-sectarian and co-educa- 
tional ideals, yet, for most of them, the non-sectarian ideal was 
only that all might become Christians. As for the co-educational 
ideal, it was still in the experimental stage. 

To Mr. Mann’s surprise and disappointment, he found him- 
self restricted in all quarters save with the students. Many of 
the ministers who came there to co-operate in the work of the 
institution were unable to realize the plan which he had been 
asked to finish and make effective. He was an educated man, 
a person of rapid action, impatient of delay, and of great 
resources in bringing things to pass. They were not accus- 
tomed to the surroundings and the spirit of labor, nor to the rapid 
method by which he had wrought all the large things which he 
had already accomplished. Soon distrust began to be felt in the 
hearts of the ministers in the smaller churches. It spread far 
and wide, and he found himself growingly restricted. But there 
were two obstacles that were sufficient to discourage the stoutest 
heart — lack of money and conflict of authority. Bills began to 
come in much more rapidly than the money with which to pay 
them. A committee was called to examine the accounts of the 
institution, and, after sitting almost steadily for forty hours, they 
thoroughly satisfied themselves that there were no satisfactory 
records of the debts of the institution. Representatives of the 
college were sent to the various banking institutions at Spring- 
field, Xenia and other cities near at hand, to inquire what paper 
was held against the college. After a time, a somewhat unsatis- 
factory list of claims was made out, but this working in the dark 
with reference to debts against the college continued until the 
institution was sold by the sheriff. 

The conflict of authority grew out of the peculiar form of 
the organization, which left in the hand of the Superintendent 
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the many questions of policy and administrative detail which in 
this day would without question pass into the hands of the Presi- 
dent. This conflict of authority produced continual irritation 
and misunderstanding. Mr. Mann was not really able to build 
in the small way which these men demanded of him, and he 
lacked the patience and insight to deal with them according to 
their limitations. 

The story of Mr. Mann’s work is one of sunshine and 
shadow. The high hope and inspiration and courage and pa- 
tience of this man were marvelous. The young people were 
open-minded and teachable. Many were crude and in some 
respects uncouth, but their hearts were rich and their aspirations 
were high. They may have lacked the best ideals, but it was 
these they were seeking, and within the year the company that 
Horace Mann and his fellow-laborers had met, were transformed. 
Love, kindness and gentlemanly behavior had been instilled, and 
the aspirations of the college group had been turned into new 
channels. But it had cost hardships not a few. There was a 
kind of raw democracy, which tended to a constant leveling 
down. All the little arts and refinements of cultivated life were 
looked upon as so many earmarks of a supercilious aristocracy. 
Stools were used for seats, and when some of the ladies of the 
President’s household brought chairs, their action was regarded 
as extreme and unreasonable. Napkins found no place, and the 
effort to secure clean plates for the pie was made a matter of 
dispute and contest. 

To aid in instruction, Horace Mann had brought his nephew, 
C. F. Pennell, and his niece, Rebecca Pennell, two well educated, 
finely trained, Massachusetts teachers. All the other officers and 
teachers of the institution were selected by the Superintendent 
and the local trustees, upon little or no consultation with Mr. 
Mann. Bookkeeping had been advertised as one of the branches, 
and the man selected to teach it had never studied it a day in his 
life, but the Board had felt that he would be a good man because 
he represented certain religious ideals for which they were jeal- 
ous. Like incidents were of frequent occurrence. 

The deepest and darkest of all the trials which fell on Hor- 
ace Mann was the great spirit of doubt and distrust growing out 
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of the sectarianism which was called non-sectarian, but which 
had its set of definite beliefs and requirements that were as inex- 
orable as any Thirty-nine Articles that were ever penned. Mr. 
Mann’s motives were impugned, and the ignorance and intoler- 
ance which failed to understand him embarrassed his work on 
every hand. 

But there is another side to the picture. Though the con- 
test had cost him many a heart throb and many a waking hour, 
the men who wronged him so ‘sadly believed in their own hearts 
that he had as sadly wronged them. They charged him with hav- 
ing sold out the Christian interests to Unitarian friends in the 
East. They believed that his interpretation of non-sectarianism 
was permeated with rank infidelity. They thought that his demand 
for higher educational standards for students and teachers was 
only that he might bring Eastern friends of Unitarian faith to 
displace the sons and daughters of their neighbors and friends. 
However deep may have been his trials, theirs were no less deep. 
At many a family altar, and in many a pastor’s prayer, a cry 
went up to God that He might save the faith of the Christians 
and bring to naught the counsels and plans of this strong man, 
who had proved untrue to the trust they had placed in him. But 
the struggle grew more bitter. Mr. Mann took a stand against 
them. He was strong, resourceful and aggressive; they were 
less so. The friends of his early manhood were loyal, every one 
feeling that his was a mission from God, who wrought mightily 
to accomplish His purpose through Horace Mann. 

The institution was practically bankrupt when Mr. Mann 
entered upon his work as President. Though by the plan of 
organization, he was in no way responsible for the financial man- 
agement, yet it is evident that until the matter was pressed upon 
him, he had given so little attention to the financial standing of 
the institution as not to show ordinary business prudence. Those 
who had the construction in charge had given notes in many 
quarters, and kept no record of them. Agents had been sent to 
solicit funds throughout the Christian Connection, but with the 
customary negligence of the time no records were kept, and con- 
tributions were not sent promptly to the college. As the financial 
stress became greater, more agents were employed, and some of 
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these received large commissions, which, with their traveling 
expenses, materially reduced the funds collected. Worse still, 
the institution was founded on a scholarship plan, which, in the 
very nature of things, was fatal. The holder of a $100 scholar- 
ship was promised that he might keep one student in the college 
free of tuition perpetually. Many of these scholarships were 
represented only by notes, and it came to be understood that the 
giver would never be required to pay the principal so long as the 
interest was promptly paid. In some cases there was not even 
a note, but simply the promise of some well-to-do man to help the 
college. There is little wonder that such a financial plan proved 
disastrous. 

The institution was steadily running behind; salaries were 
unpaid, and bills were accumulating far more rapidly than dona- 
tions. From time to time new claims would appear. There 
seemed to be no hope of adjustment except assignment; accord- 
ingly, steps were taken to that end, and on the twentieth day of 
April, 1859, the institution was sold in Cincinnati, O., by Hon. 
John Kebler, Master Commissioner, for the sum of $40,200. It 
was “knocked off” to the only bidder, Moses Cummings, for 
Frank A, Palmer, of the Broadway Bank, New York City, a 
member of the Christian denomination. Later, Mr. Palmer 
agreed to turn it over to a close board, consisting of Josiah 
Quincy, Charles E. Bidler, Eli Fay, Artemus Carter and Thomas 
McWhinney. At the same time he surrendered his claim of 
$18,000, which thus became his gift to the new college. These 
men prepared articles of incorporation, and in that form duly 
carried on the institution until the succeeding June, when a full 
Board of Trustees was appointed under the new charter. The 
tuition was raised and the general management of the institution 
was very much the same as before, except that closer attention 
was given to finances. 

The new Antioch, free from its old promises to pay when 
there was nothing to pay with, and its old false hopes, built on 
a speculation, in its way, as wild as that of the South Sea Bubble, 
was formally opened, and Horace Mann looked forward to a few 
years of joy, comfort and triumph in this educational child of his 
old age, developing in the new West, with new opportunities and 
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new hopes, surrounded by a fresh, strong civilization, somewhat 
crude it is true, but virile and promising. For him this was 
not to be! 

For months preceding the Commencement of 1859, Mr. 
Mann had been giving himself with the strength ot his whole 
nature to the effort of adjusting the financial affairs of the insti- 
tution. It was seen at last that assignment was the only course, 
and with tireless energy he labored to organize a new company 
of friends to take hold of the institution and carry it on after 
assignment. The earlier weeks of summer were spent in this 
way, and soon after Commencement he found himself prostrated 
with fever. It did not seem serious, but his health was failing. 
On the morning of the second of August, the physicians an- 
nounced that he had but a few hours to live. With steady 
courage he called about him his students and friends, some forty 
in number, and gave to each one the caution or encouragement 
which he felt to be the special need of the hour. It was near 
sunset, and he was heard to say, faintly, “Now I bid you all good- 
night!” . . . The great heart ceased to beat Horace Mann 
was dead. 

The whole community was stricken. One hundred of the 
students came from their summer homes to take a last look at 
the face of him whom they loved and honored. On the day of 
burial a great concourse of men and women came to pay the last 
sad tributes of respect and affection. A hymn was sung by the 
choir of the village church where he used to worship. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. H. I. Nye, and the Rev. Eli Fay spoke ear- 
nest and stirring words in testimony of Mr. Mann’s great worth 
and the mighty work he had undertaken and carried forward 
in Ohio. 

A year later his body was disinterred and removed to the 
Old North Burial ground, at Providence, R. I., and laid in eternal 
rest beside his first wife, the daughter of Dr. Messer, once Presi- 
dent of Brown University. 

But what are the tangible results of Horace Mann’s work in 
Ohio? Like the influence of the sunlight as it plays on a thou- 
sand hills, or the dew as it blesses the varied landscape, these 
influences are hard to gather and to name. Horace Mann worked 
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out for Ohio, and for our great Middle West, some of the mar- 
velous problems which have helped to make the Ordinance of 
1787 more than a high-sounding phrase of campaign orators. 
He taught such an interpretation of non-sectarianism as has been 
a blessing to the great people of our State and far away to the 
westward. He did much to fix the rank and standing of women 
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in co-educational institutions. But, most of all, he and his col- 
leagues gave to Antioch, and to the wide territory since influ- 
enced by her, those ideals of scholarship, devotion to duty and 
interest in the public welfaré, which, through his students and 
by his writings, have been wrought into schools from Ohio to 
California. 
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Altogether apart from Mr. Mann’s visible work in the insti- 
tution, may be found agencies which he set in operation, whose 
influence only eternity can measure. It was a great thing for 
the new West that a high standard of scholarship should be 
placed before her sons and daughters, and that a few of them, 
trained by “teachers with the discipline of West Point and the 
conscience of the Massachusetts Normal School,” should be sent 
out into every corner of the State and ultimately to the farthest 
boundaries of the nation, with the sound scholarship and the love 
of truth that never failed. 

Mr. Mann’s reputation as a great apostle of education gave 
his opinions greater weight than those of almost any other man 
in the country. As a result, the most radical educational ideas 
were received from him with respect, and he carried forward 
the practical embodiment of co-education and non-sectarianism 
as few other educators could have done. He went into every 
corner of the State and into the great West, and by public 
addresses and personal contact kindled in the minds of thousands 
of the young people a devotion to truth and duty which, in their 
old age, still holds its inspiration. 

But, with due allowance for all other things, Mr. Mann’s 
greatest work in the West was done in Antioch and through 
Antioch. Many of his students have followed his ideals with a 
high devotion, and have made them living forces in education, 
particularly in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri and California. 
In the great work that Dr. Harris did in St. Louis none sup- 
ported him more loyally and none contributed more largely in 
patience and faith, in enthusiasm and the vision of truth, than 
the Antioch trained men and women. ‘ 

Horace Mann’s life at Antioch was full of petty annoyances, 
grievous disappointment and heart sacrifices, but at the same 
time it was rich in victory for the cause in which he labored. In 
those years he wrought mightily for the higher education and 
elevation of woman. He demonstrated that men and women can 
be educated together with profit to intellect and to morals. He 
gave an interpretation of non-sectarianism which was wholly 
new to the thought of his time. He showed that conduct and 
character are the central elements in the intellectual and moral 
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life. Greater than all, in those six years he stamped upon hun- 
dreds of young people such high ideals and touched them with 
such glowing inspiration that their influence was always to count 
mightily for the highest and best. Far and near he stimulated 
thousands of people to nobler thinking and higher living. 

After his death friends carried on as best they might the 
work which he had undertaken. Willing hands were found and 
tender hearts and true, but the great master spirit was gone. 
The college has undergone many hardships, and its work at times 
has suffered sorely, but still there are found signs of the old 
ideals and there breathes yet about its spacious halls something 
of the large devotion to truth, of the steady following of science, 
of the earnest love of learning, and, most of all, of that large- 
minded devotion to truth which has gone so far to make ours the 
land of free thought and of free speech. The spirit of the real 
Antioch could never be kept within bounds. It must have a field 
proportionate to the high ideals and the broad range of its 
interests. 

“The real Antioch promptly slipped the fetters of the little 
Ohio town. It took possession of great hearts in great commu- 
nities, backed by great commonwealths. A non-sectarian, co- 
educational, co-racial war-cry became the bugle notes that gave 
success to Ann Arbor, Cornell and the long line of State Univer- 
sities that have come to be in the Western States since Antioch 
was born. . . . Whatever becomes of the Yellow Springs 
Antioch, the Antioch of Horace Mann is one of the greatest edu- 
cational successes of the century.”* 





* Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, in New Unity. 
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The Mound Builder is still a mystery. His story has not been 
told. He is not yet intelligibly tangent to any known race. He 
is not only prehistoric, but unconnected. His clues are shy and 
evasive, lacking the thread of either written speech or hiero- 
glyphic memorials. His silence is impressive. He is the Pelas- 
gian of the Western World, without articulate voice to reach his 
successors. On the Latin theory, omne ignotum pro magnifico, 
he tends in popular fancy to enlargement and idealization. Some- 
thing, however, is being concretely, if slowly, learned of him. 
For a century or more he has been studied empirically and super- 
ficially in these western valleys along the great Mississippi basin. 
Generations of the early modern settlers here, the pioneers of the 
woods, and their successors, the cultivators of the soil, looked 
with inquiring wonder on his huge traces, his burial tumuli, his 
gigantic earth-works, his implements of flint and diorite. Then 
they gave him up as an unresolved and impossible problem. They 
had dimly heard, however, that he was an “Aztec,” or “Toltec,”’ 
or possibly a Tartar. And learned investigation has not pro- 
ceeded much further. The scholar is still a fumbling sciolist, 
dealing with the now mute inhabitant, who, in the twilight cen- 
turies, settled down here amid the mysterious forests. Or, who 
knows, he may have been, like the forest themselves, autochthon- 
ous — the Adam and Eve of the occident ? 

But, as has been intimated, some progress has been made in 
the knowledge of this misty and elusive denizen of the early 
wilds. The unearthing and inspection of his rensains in recent 
years having thrown new light upon his habits and customs, pos- 
sibly, his grade in civilization. As is fitting, in the region where 
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the evidences most abound, Ohio has taken the lead in this more 
minute and scientific search; the work being undertaken here, as 
in other sections of the country, under the direction of the Ohio 
State Archeological and Historical Society, whose field examina- 
tions have been latterly conducted by Professor W. C. Mills, 
curator of the Society and to the Museum of the State University. 

I accepted, in a recent year, the invitation of the Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Society to accompany its annual 
field party in search of the relics of the mysterious race. The 
site of explorations was fixed near the village of Bourneville, in 
Ross County, central in the tier of counties crossing the southern 
regions of the State, this site having already yielded in one or 
two previous years valuable osteological results to the pick 
and shovel. 

For, to-day, the inquisition for these early settlers, the “first 
families” of Ohio, so to speak, is largely a matter of bones. 
Though his origin and scheme of empire be elusive, the primitive 
citizen did not fail to manufacture abundant testimony of his 
occupation here. The colossal mounds still rear their heads along 
the lowlands of the river courses, and their builders, whitherso- 
ever their race may have finally departed, have left their skeletons 
in and around these monumental earth-heaps, where they remain 
to-day as startlingly distinct effigies of humanity as at the hour 
of their deposit. The Mound Builder les by the side of his 
mound. He is neither speculative nor a myth. Whatever may 
have been his aspirations in the flesh, or whether his intentions 
may have been more or less honorable in his furtive residence 
here, he is as obvious and clear in his osteology as the Anglo- 
Saxon who has succeeded him. His physical proportions and 
cranial architecture are in substantial evidence. 

The scene selected for his exhumation under review was a 
magnificent valley two miles in breadth, winding along Paint 
Creek, or river, a stream of irregular turbulence, watering the 
fertile Ohio lowlands and emptying into the Scioto. Along its 
sides stretches to-day, for twenty miles, an expanse of rank, opu- 
lent grain fields, the soil now tame under four generations of the 
civilized plough and harrow. The county of Ross prides itself 
on its fecund fields and its antiquity among Ohio communities. 
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Chillicothe, its county seat, from the tower of whose ancient 
Court House Daniel Webster, on a passage through the State, 
three quarters of a century ago, praised the unrivaled prospect of 
springing crops, was the early capital of the commonwealth. The 
opening years of the late century mark, on the headstones in the 
local graveyards, the dates of demise of the early pioneers from 
the trans-Alleghany settlements. But over the smooth, culti- 
vated fields, along the water of Paint River, the landmarks of 
nature are still unchanged, wild and rugged, as in the days when 
the Mound Builders, with an unerring eye to succulence, pitched 
on the valley for an enduring habitat. The straight line of hills 
lifted almost to grandeur on one side of the stream, and clad as 
then with primeval forests, is the same in aspect as when it looked 
down on his encampment on the opposite shore of the river ; while 
rearward of his ancient abode, the heights, similarly clad in their 
aboriginal green, swing into superb amphitheater, rising in suc- 
cessive terraces to miniature mountain cones against the sky line. 
For imposingly picturesque effect the hills of the Rhine and lower 
Hudson are hardly their superior. The crescent arena under- 
neath, two miles in breadth, forming the hoar camp of the 
departed race, on which we pitched our modern tents, looked on 
every side toward this frowning circlet of heights. The prospect 
was magnificent, with a touch of gloom; the shadow of this lofty 
environment, even through the sunny days, falling upon us in 
the level of the sombre cornfields with suggestions of the gray 
primeval time. Without much effort of the imagination, the 
olden scene could be nearly perfectly recalled — the pre-historic 
squatters from their valley settlement looking to these green- 
robed hills. It was to become yet more real through our subse- 
quent diggings here. But the antique settler on this site, as else- 
where in his selection of locality, gave evidence of an eye for 
natural beauty as well as of a solicitude for venison and corn. 
For the Mound Builder, though singularly carnivorous, was a 
cultivator of the maize. 

The immediate spot chosen for our summer exploitation was 
in an open field of newly-mown wheat stubble, over an ancient 
village site extending from the base of a lofty mound — one of 
several tumuli dotted along the twenty miles of this fertile valley 
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plain. From the center and slope of the mound itself had been 
taken, in a previous year, bones and relics of the mysterious archi- 
tects, not less than seventy of their skeletons having been 
unearthed from the level of the cornfield neighboring its base. 
Over this whole lowland, or river-bottom plain, indeed, to the 
distance of a quarter of a mile in superficial extent, and possibly 
in yet uninspected territory far beyond, are the profuse relics of 
the ancient occupation; arrow point, wrought spear-heads in 
flint, and obsidian, fragments of pottery, carved shells and imple- 
ments of diorite, lying so thickly strewn over the alluvial soil that 
the plowboy, for a century back, has only needed to stoop and 
select at pleasure from these mementoes of the forgotten epoch ; 
though, in fact, they are so thickly and visibly cast that they have 
gone for generations virtually unheeded by the residents here. 
The listless curiosity, however, even of these practical sons of 
agriculture would have been stirred had they realized over what 
they stepped. It was a city of the dead that, within a few inches 
of the disturbing plowshare, lay with its grinning skeletons 
upturned to their feet! 

It is to these previously unnoted village sites, rather than to 
the imposing and more sensational tumuli, that the recent quest 
for the secret of the Mound Builder has been chiefly attracted. 
His true vestiges and inwardness are to be uncovered here — his 
home, his habits, his tastes, his relations to his dead. 

In this new and curious archzologic quest, the Ohio Society, 
so liberally sustained by the State representative assembly, is 
taking, as has been said, a marked prominence; the fact being due 
to its enlightened board of officers, aided by the vigorous and 
intelligent labors of its distinguished secretary. 

To me, a neophyte in necrologic search, the accounts of these 
mysterious village habitations, with their domestic graveyards 
and refuse-heaped ash pits yielding testimony of the daily life of 
the outworn folk, sounded strange and unreal. The Mound 
3uilder found in his alleged identical skeleton was a probable 
myth, or, at best, a galvanized Indian of the later and tangible 
epoch — whose tribe could have deposited him at will, by way 
of conspicuous sepulture, in or near the barrows of the more 
ancient people. But on the first day of our operations on this 
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Bourneville site, under the first thrust of the spade, there, yellow 
and shining in the July sun, lay the clean, indubitable skull of 
the pre-historic man! At its side was a pot of coarse, heavy 
earthenware, with crudely ornamented rim. ‘The spot was only 
a few hundred feet distant from the central mound, around whose 
base nearly a hundred other skeletons had been previously 
unearthed. The Indian tribes of the Ohio. Valley did not build 
mounds nor fashion clay pots. To them, as to their pale modern 
successors, these monumental earth-heaps were a mystery beyond 
the call of tradition. 

The skull at our feet, then, was not the cranial relic of an 
Indian, but that of an architect of the giant barrow under whose 
shadow it reposed. Here was reality and history! The burial 
plat was the rounding bank of the ancient river bed, the soil 
worn thin and close to the features of the olden dead by the 
modern plow. 

As from the initial spade stroke we proceeded into this shal- 
low shore, the skeletons came everywhere thickly into sight; the 
burials in places seemingly having been imposed upon one 
another, as if occurring at widely separated intervals. The work 
grew interesting almost to excitement. We were face to face 
with the representatives of the vanished race! Under the heads 
of a few were polished stones for head-rests, while, near others, 
were broken or entire pots of varying size, containing flint arrow- 
heads, ornamental trinkets in bone, minute fragments of copper 
and deposits of food for the dead; this latter persisting in the 
form of kernels of Indian corn and the shriveled seeds of fruits, 
distinct in their identity as on the day of interment. 

How long had these human remnants laid here thus, integral 
and intact? One hundred, two hundred, four hundred years? 
Longer than that. The Indian tribes that met our fathers on this 
soil knew nothing of these burials. Probably six hundred, ten 
hundred, two thousand years, then— from the days when the 
Montagus warred with the Capulets or the skin-clad ancestors 
of the civilized Saxon, now exhuming them, fell under the sword 
of the Celtic Dagobert in the forests by the Rhine — or from 
still beyond in the pagan mists. How long will the frame of 
man last, anyhow? That depends: three thousand years, as 
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exampled in the cairns of western France, or by the experience 
of Schliemann with his Mycenzan kings—five thousand, ten 
thousand, as instanced by the remains of upper Egypt. Here, at 
least, grinning and pertinent before us, lay the bony relics of 
departed tribes of men, infract and substantial as in their days 
under the sunlight, shocking the senses almost with their mock- 
ery of contrast with man’s brief day in the flesh. The soil in this 
Bourneville burial camp is alluvial over a porous clay, itself 
imposed on a drainage stratum of loose river gravel — offering 
the Mound Builder unusual conditions for posthumous endur- 
ance. He thus remains to-day in conspicuous evidence. 

Before the end of a week, we had exposed not less than 
twenty of these amazingly distinct human forms, lying in the 
veritable attitudes in which they had been laid away in the long- 
ago epochs. Method of direction as to the points of the com- 
pass had been ignored in these burials, as there was also lacking 
evidence of religious or superstitious rites of interment. Scru- 
pulous care, however, had in many instances been taken as to the 
decorous composure of the bodies and limbs of the dead. 

The process of uncovering these remains was exceedingly 
careful; for, although perfectly natural in appearance, the bones 
cf these age-worn deposits were, for the most part, soft and 
brittle. After throwing off, therefore, by the aid of mattock 
and shovel, the superficial layers of soil, it was necessary to com- 
plete the exposure with minute trowels or even with the blades 
of penknives; the delicate, painstaking care of the proceeding 
being equal to that of the anatomical expert with his specimens 
for a museum. 

Sometimes a group of nat less than seven or eight skeletons 
would be thus prepared for the photographer’s camera; the 
human shapes, with their deliberate meaning attitudes and grin- 
ning skulls, so outlined in relief against the earth, having, at 
times, a sinister and even menacing distinctness, as if in sardonic 
rebuke of our intrusion on their ancient rest. Faced to the liv- 
ing, the mysterious dead — our unmistakable kindred — seemed 
to speak in irony out of the ages. There was no answering back ; 
though, at times, the prolonged, almost intelligent stare of these 
reproachful relics produced an effect so nearly appalling that the 
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tension of nerves found its natural physiological relief in bursts 
of hilarious counter-mockery. We addressed the outraged vic- 
tims of our spades as “John,” “Jonathan,” the “first citizens,” 
the “late lamented,” etc. But the limit of gruesome humor was 
reached when our artist, taking conventional stand, admonished 
his helpless subject, with professional courtesy, to “lie still’ and 
“look pleasant!’ 

In our preliminary diggings during the first ten days, more 
than thirty skeletons, lying over an area of scarcely more than 
as many square feet, were thus uncovered and photographed ; the 
place seeming in sections, a veritable teeming charnel pit of the 
mound-building tribe. The forms ranged from  untoothed 
infancy, to toothless old age, more than one-half of the 
burials, however, being those of infants and children from a few 
weeks to a few months or years of age. The early inhabitants 
here were clearly not economical of babies. Scarlet rash, teeth- 
ing and a diet of imperfectly boiled green corn had inferentially 
done their perfect work. 

At the head or by the side of an occasional adult lay the 
carved pipe of stone, the model, in size and form, of the conven- 
tional pipe, savage or civilized, in all the centuries since. A thou- 
sand years, mayhap, earlier than Raleigh and his pampered North 
Carolina aristocrats knew the luxury of the weed, the primeval 
American in the enjoyment of its curling fragrance sat here 
before his hut door, on the river bank, watching the failing sun 
over the wooded magnificence of these hills. From all evidences 
the Mound Builder was an ardent lover of tobacco. 

Here and there, also, near the skeletons, lay the ery 
the stone hatchet or other implements, in bone or flint, of the 
primitive warrior or hunter—notably among these being the 
shapely, carved bone awl, for the piercing of skins, or similar 
domestic use. 

The physical proportions of the Mound Builder have not yet 
been adequately studied by the methods of ethnological compari- 
son. The adult skeletons found by us here, and generally over 
this Bourneville site, have a size not much varying from that of 
average modern civilized humanity, but tending to inferior rather 
than to larger dimensions. Many of the male specimens, meas- 
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ured by us, did not exceed the length of five feet three or four 
inches. One almost gigantic figure, however, atoned for the 
brevity of his neighbors; his huge, naked skeleton, as it lay 
grimly composed with head resting on a polished stone slab, 
stretching, from crown to heel, the full six feet of manly propor- 
tions. In life he must have exceeded that stature by several 
inches, while in girth of ribs and massiveness of bone he was truly 
colossal — evidently from his size and distinction in burial a tow- 
ering Saul among his race. 

The skull of the Mound Builder, as it came under our inspec- 
tion, if subjected to minute examination, would furnish a curious 
study and one far more fruitful in inference than has yet been 
made. The specimens upturned by us were apparently not of the 
Indian type with which we are familiar, there being both greater 
regularity and delicacy than mark that type. They were still 
further removed from the type of the yet lower savage races, 
distinguished by the prognathous jaw and heaviness in the occip- 
ital region. On the contrary, while the jaw of the Mound archi- 
tect as here found is regular and massive, as became his carniv- 
orous habit, there is a distinct tendency to elevation and sym- 
metry in the cerebral parts, ranking him rather with the best of 
the Turanian types of men. Much, however, must be awaited 
to reduce speculation to scientific inference on this point. 

Exhausting after a few days the limits of the some thirty- 
feet square graveyard, we proceeded in our excavations into the 
immediately adjacent dwelling sites. 

The Mound Builder deposited his dead under two feet of 
earth, at his doorway; his habitation and sepulchre — possibly 
from lazv convenience sake — knowing little distinction. Life or 
death had for him little of the civilized panorama. The necessi- 
ties of both were pressing and imperative. Sentiment and imag- 
ination, or even considerations of health, were not his masters. 
Unquestionably, in spite of his mounds and his pots and his 
somewhat equivocal military fortifications, he was not greatly 
superior in habits to the Indian who succeeded him. His burials, 
his stone tools, his crude art and his reckless care of his babies 
attest this. But he was clever in the ways of the semi-barbarian. 
His dwelling sites, which we now entered, revealed something 
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of his methods and status. To us delving and creeping amid 
these day after day the atmosphere of the primitive life and time 
stole with curious effect over the imagination, the impression 
verging at times on the weird and uncanny. Here were the 
penetralia, the Lares and Penates, the home and current life, of 
the ancient race. The Mound Builder, outside of his mound, 
was not an architect. Beyond his primitive implements, he 
wrought neither in wood nor in stone. His home was probably 
a wigwam of skins and twisted boughs. There are no remains 
or evidences to the contrary — only here and there a still existing 
earth hole or socket, into which he thrust the stake or pole that 
propped his dwelling. The inference, subject to correction, may 
do him vast injustice ; but the Mound Builder, barring his zealous 
proclivity for heaping his huge barrows, was a lazy son of the 
soil. The testimony is against him. He carried his dead only 
beyond his door lintels; and here, around and underneath his 
immediate habitation, he dug circular holes, from three to six 
feet in depth, into which to empty his ash pots and toss the rem- 
nants of his broken food and other refuse from domestic uses. 
In vulgar parlance, they have “given him away.” Through 
them, like the Indians in the comic opera of “Columbus,” he has 
been “discovered” —in his habits, his tastes and his indolence. 
His reputation for industry, so laboriously wrought up in his 
stupendous monuments over the surface of the earth, has disap- 
peared in these discreditable apertures beneath it. As to his deal- 
ings with the soil, the Mound Builder, prudent for his fame, 
should have limited his efforts to the superior direction. But 
history has been served. As has been intimated, within these 
circular pits, clearly defined by the softness of their soil against 
the hard wall of the untouched neighboring clay, are to be found 
the true vestigia of the home life of the early American. As 
with the minute trowels we painfully disemboweled these cavities 
of their contents, the fruits of our labors became intently curious. 
Remnants of food, broken and entire implements of stone or bone 
for household use, shells of the native river mussel and land tor- 
toise, flint quirts, fish hooks and arrowheads— all flung with 
careless hand into these convenient domestic abysses — were 
found in plethoric abundance. Ashes, in layers or heaps, most 
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frequently intervened between these more significant finds of 
family débris. The Mound Builder cooked his victual. 

The mode of clearing these waste pits was grotesquely 
and, at times, comically uncomfortable ; their limited circular area 
requiring the delver, with his tiny spade, to squeeze himself into 
cross-legged sitting posture and sink gradually, in the process of 
the evacuation, from the sight of his fellows. The slowly-vanish- 
ing vision of one bald-headed member of our party, as he thus 
disappeared from the surface, was the unfailing signal for 
merriment. 

These cavities were uniformly prolific in their yield of the 
customary finds in flint and stone, such as hammers, hatchets, 
knives, chisels, wedges and similar instruments. But addition- 
ally significant of the industries of the mystic people were the 
implements and utensils in bone and shell. Notable among these 
were needles fashioned from the delicate bones of birds and the 
so-called “scrapers,” sharply and curiously carved from the bones 
of the elk and deer and, inferentially, used in the cleaning and 
preparation of the skins of these and other animals. The articles 
in shell, quite commonly from the favorite and ornamental land 
tortoise, were the more than inferential cups and ladles and 
spoons employed in the distribution of the family soup. Still 
added to these were the constantly abundant fragments of the 
earthen pot, indicating a varying size of the vessel from two 
inches to nearly as many feet in diameter. Indeed, from the 
everywhere profuse remains of this family receptacle over and 
underneath the soil hereabouts, it must have been nearly as plen- 
tiful with the tribes as modern crockery with their civilized 
successors. . 

The taste and supply in ornament of these strange folk was 
evinced in our frequent discoveries of bone beads and diminutive 
specimens of copper, together with other articles of decorative 
gear, not infrequently fashioned from material transported from 
remote sections of the country. 

But most significantly characteristic of all in the contents 
of these pits were the varied and literally massive remains of 
animal life, the relicts of food of the human inhabitants here. 
The shells of the river mussel were found in literal heaps, while 
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every thrust of trowel or shovel threw to light the bones of deer, 
elk or bear; the accumulation of these being sufficient to make a 
respectably impressive mound by the side of each pit. The 
remains, indeed, of not less than twenty species of animals, mostly 
native to the region, were found not sparingly in these excava- 
tions, including the elk, deer, bear, panther, wolf, wildcat, squir- 
rel, rabbit, coon, wild turkey, opossum, polecat, dog, and many 
others, most of which had been apparently utilized in the way of 
subsistence. The succulent marrow of the bones of the deer and 
kindred animals had been cleanly extracted or carved, in every 
instance, from its investment. With every hour and step of the 
investigation there grew the overmastering impression of the 
carnivorous voracity of these ancient denizens of the soil. In 
whatever else the primal American may have been lacking, he 
had in our modern vernacular his “appetite always with him.” 
He evidently lived close to nature in his struggle with her here. 
He was a tickler, if not a rude cultivator, of the earth and a hun- 
ter among men. His weapons for the largest game were 
obviously ample. His pots were capacious, and he filled his 
stomach. But beyond his specialty of the towering mound, 
neither his art nor his ornament was high or elaborate. 
From the contents of these curious earth cavities adjacent to 
his hearthstone, it may not be quite fair, indeed, to conclusively 
judge of the ancient inhabitant of the soil—to construct the 
imaginary temple of his civilization from the fragments of his 
domesticity, by himself rejected. Even civilized man would not 
elect to be so deduced by his successors. 

His gigantic barrows and crude fortifications in the ultimate 
verdict make for the Mound Builder measureable amendment. 
His cranium is not unpromising; the discovery of an occa- 
sional grotesquely-carved pipe or copper ornament may elevate 
him toward the rank of the Zuni or Aztec; but it stands to reason 
that these tell-tale cavities, fecund with the broken paraphernalia 
of his daily existence, are the true memorabilia and evidence of 
his half-barbarous, evanished race. Taking the case as it stands, 
at least, it is disconcerting to acknowledge how barely he is res- 
cued by his mound and his pot from the status of the familiar 
Indian, of whose arts and habits he so abundantly partook. 









































THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE REVOLUTION IN THE 
OHIO VALLEY. 


THEIR EFFECT ON THE GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES. 


JULIETTE SESSIONS. 


[In 1903 the Ohio Society, Sons of the Revolution offered a prize 
of $100 for the best essay which might be submitted upan the subject 
heading this article. Miss Sessions, a member of the teaching corps of 
The Columbus High School entered the contest and was awarded the 
prize. The essay is herewith made public for the first time through the 
courtesy of the awarding committee. — EpiTor.] 


The American Revolution was, unquestionably, in its chief 
movements a struggle for independence, but, on the other hand, 
it was a war of conquest. While the colonists, truer to the Eng- 
lish ideals than George III. and his friends, were fighting for 
the principles of English liberty, some of their number were at 
the same time taking from England a territory more than equal 
to their own and subduing the land and its savage inhabitants. 
This conquered territory, extending from the heigths of the Alle- 
ghanies to the Mississippi, has as its center the Ohio Valley, and 
the events that took place there during the war make most of the 
story of this first conquest of the United States. 

At the close of the French and Indian War, while the out- 
come of Pontiac’s conspiracy was still uncertain, a royal proc- 
lamation was issued which’ defined the policy of the English 
government with regard to the lands just acquired from France. 
After arranging for governments for Quebec and for West and 
East Florida, the proclamation declares it “to be our royal will 
and pleasure . . . that no governor or commander-in-chief 
of our colonies, or plantations in America, do presume for the 
present to grant warrants of survey or pass patents for any lands 
beyond the heads or sources of any of the rivers that fall into 
the Atlantic Ocean from the West or Northwest; or upon any 

(39) 
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lands whatever which have not been ceded or purchased by 
us,” etc.” 

The first object of this proclamation was, undoubtedly, to 
pacify the Indians by assurances that their hunting grounds were 
not to be invaded by settlers. Another object probably was to 
maintain the Mississippi Valley a wilderness for hunters and 
traders, where business would languish as advancing colonists 
cleared the land and exterminated game. From several sources 
it would appear, also, that the proclamation reveals the intention 
of the English government to annul the “from sea to sea” 
clauses of the colonial charters, and keep the settlements along 
the seaboard. So thinks a writer in the “Annual Register for 
1763.", The same restrictive policy is revealed in the refusal, ¢n 
1765, to grant permission to plant a colony in the Illinois coun- 
try, Dr. Franklin finding four objections made to the plan: 
(1) The distance would render such a colony of little use to 
England; (2) The distance would render it difficult to defend 
and govern the colony; (3) Such a colony might, in time, be- 
come troublesome and prejudicial to the British government ; 
(4) There were no people to spare in either England or 
the other colonies, to settle a new colony. 

When also, in 1772, the Lords Commissioners for Trade 
and Plantations made a report upon the petition of the so-called 
Walpole Company for a grant of land south of the Ohio, on 
which to establish a new government, they found that to grant 
the petition would be to abandon established principles. The 
“confining of the western extent of settlements to such a distance 
from the sea coast as that those settlements should lie within 
reach of the trade and commerce of this kingdom . . . and also 
of the exercise of that authority and jurisdiction which was con- 
ceived to be necessary for the preservation of the colonies in due 
subordination to and dependence upon the Mother country” were 
declared to be the two capital objects of the proclamation of 
1763.2 The refusal of the Lords of Trade was made, too, right 





*Annual Register 1763. 

* Hinsdale, p. 124. 

* Poole, p. 687 in Chap. IX, Vol. VI, Narrative and Critical History 
of America. 
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in the face of the Treaty of Fort Stanwix of 1768, by which Sir 
William Johnson had secured from the Iroquois a cession to the 
British crown of the very lands that the petitioners asked for 
and which the crown would be perfectly free to grant out if the 
proclamation were only to protect the Indians. 

Washington, however, and other Americans looked upon it 
as only a temporary expedient which would lapse when the 
Indians were ready to give up their lands.‘ 

But whatever the motives of the British government, the 
prohibition came as a real and immediate grievance to the colo- 
nists along the frontier. They had already, as Burke says, 
“topped the Alleghany Mountains,” from which they beheld “be- 
fore them an immense plain, one vast level meadow ; a square of 
five hundred miles.” Just as the men of the seaports refused to 
use the stamps of 1765, and on principle evaded the provisions 
of the Townsend Acts, so the frontiersmen went forward into 
the new land, spying it out, building hunters’ lodges and occu- 
pying in defiance of the proclamation. While they did not grow 
into “the hordes of English Tartars,” which Burke pictures, they 
became a sturdy power and rose in instant sympathy with their 
brothers of the coast lands. 

Their frontier settlements were all south of the Ohio, the 
strength of the Iroquois and Algonquins of the lakes making an 
effectual barrier to the hunting grounds of the north. Into the 
western parts of Virginia the most considerable advance was 
made by Virginians and Pennsylvanians and groups of cabins 
were dotted all the way from Fort Pitt to the Kanawha before 
the Revolution began. In 1769 the first settlements were made 
about the head waters of the’ Tennessee in the Watauga Valley 
and Daniel Boone explored East Kentucky the same year. 

The restrictive quality of England’s land policy culminated 
in the Quebec Act in 1774, which made the territory north of 
the Ohio part of the Province of Quebec, thus disposing of 
any charter rights the colonies might later assert. The further 
statements of the act that the Catholic faith and the old French 
law should be established and that the latter was the only kind 
of government proper for a colony, placed the Quebec Act among 





* Butterfield’s Washington-Crawford Letters 3, quoted by Hinsdale. 
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the chief grievances of the Colonies and it is mentioned in the 
Declaration of Rights, of October, 1774, in the Articles of As- 
sociation and again, though in veiled terms, in the Declaration 
of Independence. As late as 1782 Madison in a report says. 
; The Quebec Act was one of the multiplied causes of our oppo- 
sition and finally of Revolution.”” But what the colonists com- 
plained of was not so much the destruction of their charter 
rights to the territory as the extension of arbitrary govern- 
ment and religion. The charters were brought forth in the 
peace negotiations of 1782 and 1783 to support the American 
claims, but our right to receive the land west of the mountains 
was plainly a right of conquest. 

Before going into the events of the war it will be well to 
review the situation at its opening. Fort Pitt, at the head of 
the Ohio Valley, was in the hands of the Americans; Detroit 
and other lake posts, in the hands of the British. In the northern 
side of the Ohio Valley there were practically no English set- 
tlements. On the Mississippi, at Kaskaskia and Cohokia, and at 
Vincennes on the Wabash were French communities now under 
English control. In Eastern Ohio a few Moravian Mission- 
aries lived with Christian Indians in the Tuscarawas Valley. 
With a few such exceptions the control of the red-man was un- 
disturbed from Fort Pitt to the Mississippi. Delawares, Shaw- 
nees, Miamis and the Wabash tribes bordered on the Ohio, while 
Wyandots and others lived north of them along the Erie water- 
shed. Indian territories were always vaguely bounded and over- 
lapping, but the country directly south of the Ohio was not 
claimed by any one tribe. It was a rich hunting ground, a great 
buffalo pasture, and was used in common by tribes to the north 
and south. The southern side of the valley of the Tennessee 
river was the home of the Cherokee tribes, who during the 
Revolution and long after made precarious the life of the pioneers 
of Tennessee and Kentucky. On the west side of the Missis- 
sippi, a little above the mouth of the Ohio, stood the Spanish- 
French town of St. Louis, and further south on the east side 
was Natchez, in control of the English. 





° Poole, p. 715. 
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In all the years of the war the Indians, with the exception 
of tribes temporarily subdued, were on the side of the British. 
The reasons are many and plain to see. In the first place, the 
tribes of the Mississippi Valley had been for generations the 
allies of the French and with the French had passed under 
English influence. Second, the Proclamation of 1763 had con- 
vinced them that the English intentions were friendly to them. 
Third, the English and the French of Canada came into the 
Indian country only as hunters and traders, while the Amer- 
icans all the way from the Green Mountains to King’s Moun- 
tain were pushing into their hunting grounds to settle and despoil. 
And last, and perhaps most potent of all, the English adopted 
the plan of enlisting these savage warriors in their behalf and 
sending forth the scalping knife and tomahawk against the 
frontier settlements. ®The American used savage allies some- 
times, also, but knew the horrors of savage warfare too well to 
employ them extensively.’ 

The undertakings of the British in the Ohio Valley were 
to send expeditions of Indians and white rangers from Detroit 
southward with these purposes in view; to secure and hold the 
Illinois country, to attack and drive settlers out of the Kentucky 
country and to cut off communication by the Ohio between 
Fort Pitt and New Orleans. On the southern side of the val- 
ley the Indians were incited against the whites of Tennessee 
and Kentucky in the hope of destroying settlements and also to 
prevent any aid going from the mountaineers to the men of the 
coast. 


The work of the Americans in the valley was threefold. 
First, some few operations, cénducted by militia or continental 
forces, from Fort Pitt; second, a steady battling against the 
Indian allies of England by the backwoodsmen of Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Western Virginia; third, the campaigns of George 
Rogers Clark, who was backed by Virginia and the backwoods- 
men, which secured the Illinois country, kept the Ohio under 
American control and seriously threatened Detroit. 


° Roosevelt I, p. 276-280. Hinsdale, p. 149. 
* Winsor, p. 87. 
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As there was no extended or continuously pursued plan of 
war in the Ohio Valley, the only way to relate the facts will 
be to take them year by year, indicating the important move- 
ments as they come in order. One of the most famous Indian 
wars in our annals, Lord Dunmore’s war, began while the 
Quebec Act was still under discussion and ended in the Battle 
of Point Pleasant, at the mouth of the Great Kanawha, after 
the Continental Congress was in session in the fall of 1774. 
This cannot properly be called a part of the Revolution, but has 
such important bearings on later events that it must be reviewed. 
It was conducted by a royal governor of Virginia and yet was 
in defence of Virginians who had gone beyond the sources of 
eastward flowing rivers into the land forbidden them by the 
Proclamation of 1763. This advance of the whites into the 
land south of the Ohio was viewed with hostile eyes by the 
Northwest Indians, the Shawnees and Mingoes in particular. 
Trouble had been brewing for a long time and Virginia had 
found it wise to keep a considerable force upon the frontier. 
Finally, the unwarranted murder of the people of Logan, a Mingo 
Chief, heretofore friendly to the whites, fired him and soon the 
natives of Southeastern Ohio were on the war path under the 
lead of Cornstalk, one of the bravest and best of his kind. Lord 
Dunmore himself took to the field, having one Andrew Lewis 
as second in command. 

Dunmore at once took the offensive, going down the Ohio 
to Hockhocking and thence across country to the vicinity of the 
Indian town of Chillicothe. His instructions to Lewis were to 
join him there, but Cornstalk ferried about a thousand war- 
riors across the Ohio and engaged the force of Lewis on the 
south shore at the mouth of the Great Kanawha. There fol- 
lowed “the most closely contested of any battle ever fought with 
the northwest Indians” and one of the most decisive victories for 
the whites. The spirit of the Indians was completely broken 
and Cornstalk and his fellow chiefs went to Dunmore’s camp 
and made a treaty which restored all prisoners and gave up all 
claims to land south of the Ohio. 

In this war figured many who were to be the leaders in the 
campaigns we are to study. Clark and Simon Kenton were 
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with Dunmore; Boone was in charge of some of the forts, and 
with Lewis, whose force was chiefly of backwoodsmen, some 
of whom had come all the way trom the Watauga settlements, 
were the Shelbys, father and son, and Sevier and Robertson. 
Before going to their homes the officers met and passed reso- 
lutions in which they professed their devotion to the king and 
the British empire, but extended their sympathy to the people 
of Boston and to the Continental Congress. They gave assur- 
ance that, although for three months in the wilderness they had 
no news of how the struggle for American liberty was progress- 
ing, they were not indifferent to the cause and called attention 
to the endurance and fighting ability of their troops.® 

Into the much disputed question of Dunmore’s motives and 
intentions we may not enter here, but the outcome of the war, 
by securing quiet and occasional alliances of the Northwest In- 
dians for the next two years, made safe the navigation of the 
Ohio and opened the way to the settlement of Kentucky and 
thus to the establishment of an Ohio River garrison of “Long 
Knives,” as the Indians called the Virginians, and leads us to 
believe that but for Dunmore’s war, the treaty of 1783 might 
have left the colonies with the Alleghanies as their western 
boundary.® 

In the spring of 1775 the systematic movement forward 
into the valleys of the Kentucky rivers began. The most pre- 
tentious undertaking was that of Colonel Richard Henderson of 
Virginia, who, early in March in the Watauga Valley made a 
treaty with the Cherokees in the presence of full twelve hundred 
of their tribe by which he acquired their title to land between 
the Cumberland and Kentucky rivers.’° 

Henderson’s plan was to establish a feudal or proprietary 
state of Transylvania but the plan did not take with the pioneers 
and was declared against by the governments of Virginia and 
North Carolina and his state never materialized. But settlers 
went into the land and protected now by treaties with both 
northern and southern Indians Kentucky had a rapid growth. 





* Roosevelt I, p. 240. 
° Roosevelt I, p. 239. 
” Winsor, p. 83. 
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Under warrant from Henderson, Boone blazed a trail from the 
Holston and Watauga valleys through the Cumberland Gap to 
the valley of the Kentucky — ‘‘Boone’s Trace” or “the Wilder- 
ness Road,” which became the great highway from Virginia and 
Carolina into the Ohio country. 

In June, 1775, the Continental Congress, among its other 
preparation for the war.already begun, arranged three Indian 
departments: the northern, embodying the Six Nations and other 
northern tribes; the southern, including the Cherokees and others 
in the south; and the middle which centered at Pittsburg. Com- 
missioners were appointed to treat with the tribes and counter- 
act the influence of the royalists. The same year Colonel Henry 
Hamilton was put in charge of the British post at Detroit. He 
was under orders from the London war office to enlist the 
savages and personally was strongly in favor of the plan. In 
the south John Stuart, who had long served as agent among the 
Southern tribes, received fresh instructions. Thus at the open- 
ing of the war both sides saw the importance of Indian alliances. 

Hamilton began actively sending out war belts and calling 
councils, but through memories of the battle of the Great Kanawha 
and the influence of Zeisberger, the Moravian missionary, in the 
Ohio country, the northwest tribes maintained neutrality through 
the year 1776. Stuart was more successful and early in June 
the whole Cherokee nation was on the warpath. With this war 
as it affected the southern and seaboard colonies, we have noth- 
ing to do, except to note that the Cherokees were generally de- 
feated, but the Watauga and Holston settlements, the southeast 
border land of the Ohio Valley, were attacked and their gallant 
defense under the lead of Robertson and Sevier marks one more 
step by which the whole Ohio Valley became American terri- 
tory. These settlements were at the head of the Wilderness 
Road, and had they been annihilated Kentucky would have been 
open to attack and probably have been abandoned. The Chero- 
kees made little trouble for several years after this and by that 
time the southern side of the Ohio country was strong enough 
to take care of itself. 


The year 1777 was a dark one for the Americans of the 
frontier. Hamilton, by means of war talks and council fires, 
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gifts of arms, firewater and trinkets, had established his influence 
among the northwest Indians. He won the title of “hair-buyer” 
among the backwoodsmen and there is certain evidence that 
scalps were paid for at Detroit.‘ Tories of the border flocked 
to that post and MeKee, Eliot and Girty, fleeing thither from 
Pittsburgh, became leaders of bands of white rangers and Indians 
which Hamilton was organizing. The most notable attack of 
the year was made in September at Wheeling, then called Fort 
Henry. About three hundred Indians with some Detroit Rangers, 
flying the British colors, attacked the stockade. Many of the 
men were lured out by stratagem and slain, but those left, with 
the help of the women, repelled the attack. This fight is famed 
for the exploit of Major Samuel McCulloch, who rode his old 
grey horse down a three hundred foot precipice, the only way to 
evade the savages and reach his friends in Fort Henry. A hill 
above Wheeling is still known as McCulloch's Leap. 
Fortunately for Kentucky, Hamilton seems not to have real- 
ized the importance of the settlements there and most of the 
efforts of the year were directed against the region of Fort 
Pitt. Small bands of Indians, however, crossed the Ohio and 
fell again and again on the Kentucky forts. The backwoodsmen, 
though they and their families were in constant peril, held 
tenaciously to their ground, once during the year encouraged 
by the men of the Holston settlements who marched north to 
help their neighbors. But the dangers about Pittsburg com- 
pelled Hand, in command there, to call in some of his outposts 
and that, with the news of Washington’s loss of Philadelphia, left 
the trans-Alleghany pioneers very much alone in their struggle. 
Early in 1778 the Kentuckians were weakened by the loss 
of Daniel Boone, who was captured with a party who had gone 
to the Blue Licks to make salt for the garrisons. He was taken 
by the Indians to Detroit where he was well treated by Hamilton, 
who offered to ransom him. But the Indians liked him, refused 
to give him up, and took him back to Chillicothe and adopted 
him into their tribe. Here he remained some months, but in 
June war parties of British and Indians began to gather, and 
finding his own village of Boonsborough was to be the object 
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of attack Boone managed to escape, and taking a bee line through 
the forests, reached home in four days, having traveled one 
hundred and sixty miles and had one meal on the way. So 
fearful were the settlers of traitors even among their best, that 
Boone was at once tried by court martial for the capture at the 
Blue Licks, **but was acquitted, made a major and became the 
leader of the defense. Boonsborough was strengthened and then 
impatient waiting, in August, Boone led a foray across the Ohio, 
but learning a great force of Miamis was on its way south made 
a race with them for Boonsborough and got there in time to 
call in the people and successfully defend the fort. This makes 
the last serious troubles the people of that part of Kentucky 
had, but the doings of the border in the years following, the 
dangers and the darings, in which Daniel Boone and Simon 
Kenton were chief actors, would fill many a chapter and have 
made them the center of gathering traditions which in an earlier 
age would have grown into a national epic like the Cid, or the 
Story of King Arthur and knights of the Round Table. 


Mention has been made of George Rogers Clark in Lord 
Dunmore’s war. He was a Virginian who explored in the Ken- 
tucky country in 1775, and in 1776 had finally cast his lot with 
the backwoodsmen. By that time Henderson’s claims as a pro- 
prietary ruler were fading and at the suggestion of Clark the 
settlers gathered at Harrodstown in June and chose two dele- 
gates, one of whom was Clark, to go to Williamsburg, the cap- 
ital of Virginia. They carried a petition asking that Kentucky 
be organized as a county of that state and promising that its 
people would do their part in the struggle in which all Ameri- 
cans were engaged. The journey was accomplished after much 
suffering and danger and the petition presented. Clark’s re- 
quest for five hundred pounds of gun-powder, of which the set- 
tlements were in great need, was refused at first, but granted 
when Clark announced that Kentucky would have to assume her 
independence if she had to bear her burdens alone. The powder 
wast taken safely down the Ohio to Kentucky and the next ses- 
sion of the Virginia legislature organized the county of Ken- 
tucky. 


~® Roosevelt IT, p. 21. 
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But the work of Clark had only begun. While aiding in 
repelling Indian attacks of 1777 he conceived the desirability 
of a forward movement by the colonists and with that idea in 
mind sent two young men as spies northward to find out the 
strength of the British posts in the French towns of the Illinois 
country and to ascertain the temper of the French inhabitants. 
His emissaries reported small garrisons and but little interest 
in the struggles on the part of the French, who were much 
impressed by the stories of the prowess of the backwoodsmen.*® 

Knowing that the Kentuckians could not furnish a sufficient 
force to leave their homes for this offensive movement, Clark 
went to Virginia, in the fall of 1777, journeying over the Wil- 
derness Road, the shortest and safest way. The news of Bur- 
goyne’s surrender had reached Williamsburg and Clark went 
with patriotic enthusiasm to lay his plans before Governor Pat- 
rick Henry. The governor was responsive enough, but Vir- 
ginia was exhausted. The matter. could not be publicly dis- 
cussed and volunteer contributions secured and all that Henry 
could do was to authorize Clark to raise seven companies of 
fifty men each, to act and be paid as militia. Some money was 
advanced and he was given on order for boats and supplies at 
Pittsburg. Three Virginians, Jefferson, Mason and Wythe, gave 
him their written promise to try to persuade the Virginia Leg- 
islature to give each of his men three hundred acres of the 
conquered land, should they be succcessful. The open instruc- 
tions of the governor ordered Clark to the relief of Kentucky, 
a secret letter bade him attack the Illinois region. So, it will 
be seen, success or failure of the expedition rested solely on 
Clark as an individual. 

Great difficulty was experienced in enlisting men, but by 
May, 1778, he had secured four companies in Western Virginia 
and started down the Monongahela to Pittsburg with a hun- 
dred and fifty men, and some other adventurers and settlers with 





* Roosevelt II, p. 38. For the events of this campaign and the others, 
I follow largely Winsor and Roosevelt, both of whom, but particularly the 
latter, give exact references to original sources, the Haldimand MSS., State 
Department MSS., and so forth, which it has been impossible for me to 
verify. 
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their families. At Pittsburg and Wheeling he got his supplies 
and then the rude flat boats started on their long and dangerous 
journey down the Ohio. A landing was made at the Falls of 
the Ohio on May 27th. Most of the families moved off into 
the interior of Kentucky, but a few settled near the falls and 
made the nucleus of that city which was later given the name 
of the King of France, whose alliance with the colonies Clark 
first heard of at that time and place. Here some Kentuckians, 
Kenton among them, joined him, and a company from the Hol- 
ston. When Clark announced his plan there were some mur- 
murings and most of the Holston men deserted. He then weeded 
out all weakly men and on June 24th his boats shots the rapids 
bearing less than two hundred men, all told, none of the four 
companies being up to its full strength of fifty. 

Of the well known story of this campaign, which reads 
like a mediaeval romance, only the most salient facts can be given 
in this paper. Fearing interference on the Mississippi, Clark 
left his boats a little below the mouth of the Tennessee, and the 
expedition marched overland to Kaskaskia, guided by a party 
of American hunters who had just come from the French set- 
tlements. Clark got valuable information from the hunters, and 
convinced that he could take Kaskaskia only by a surprise at- 
tack, he led his army forward with all the stealth of Indians. 
The final advance upon the town was made after dark. The 
fort was found gaily lighted, a post ball being in progress 
and everybody was off guard. Clark was himself inside the 
fort quietly watching the dance before the alarm was given’ by 
an Indian who saw the strange face in the flickering torch light. 
In the confusion that followed with what grim humor Clark 
bade them go on with the dance, but to remember that it was 
now under the flag of Virginia, not of England! 

The town was easily secured and the French passed a night 
of abject terror, for the appearance of the backwoodsmen was 
quite in keeping with the tales they had heard of their strength 
and brutality. When morning came the chief inhabitants came 
humbly asking the dear boon of life. Then Clark showed him- 
self a master diplomatist as well as a keen warrior. He told 
them he came not to enslave, but to set them free; told of the al- 
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liance between the French government and his nation and when 
questioned by the priest, Gibault, as to whether the Catholic 
church could be opened, made his master stroke by saying that 
under the laws of his Republic one religion had as much pro- 
tection as another. The mercurial spirits of the French rose and 
all went home to rejoice after taking the oath of allegiance, while 
Gibault became from that time on a useful champion of the 
American cause. 

The news of what had happened at Kaskaskia brought the 
immediate submission of Cahokia, to which town Clark sent a 
small force of his men with some French volunteers. Gibault 
on his own motion went to Vincennes and secured its adherence 
by his own arts of persuasion. Thus with practically no fighting 
Illinois passed into American control. 

But the real difficulties of Clark’s undertaking now began. 
He was in the midst of a great savage country with only a 
handful of men and no near base of supplies and reinforce- 
ment. The French of the villages were his friends and he found 
sympathy in the Spanish posts across the Mississippi, but the 
attitude of the'Indians was still unsettled and a force might be 
sent against him from Detroit at any time. Moreover, the time 
of enlistment of his men expired and only about one hundred 
re-enlisted, though a few young Frenchmen filled up the com- 
panies. Crowds of Indians, representing all the tribes of the 
Northwest, began to gather at Cahokia to hear what had hap- 
pened. There went on days of “talk,” of negotiation, of con- 
ciliation and cajolery, during which Clark had to keep every 
sense alive to guard against sudden stealth and cunning. But 
he understood Indian character perfectly and finally in speeches 
of real Indian imagery convinced the gathered hordes of his 
power and that of the people he represented, as well as of their 
good intentions toward the redmen. A solemn peace treaty: 
was entered into with full Indian ceremonies and the safety 
of the American garrison then secured. Clark was ever after 
a great figure in the Indian minds and it was reported that in 
later wars they would treat with no other American officer if 
Clark was present.“* 
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Hamilton at Detroit was planning an expedition against Fort 
Pitt when news of Clark’s expedition reached him, and he im- 
mediately gave up that enterprise to go to the Illinois country. 
The Indians near at hand were rallied and the posts on Lake 
Michigan notified to stir up their savages. An expedition was 
promptiy prepared at Detroit and in October (1778) started 
down the river for Vincennes. From Lake Erie they rowed 
up the Maumee, then had a nine-mile carry to the Wabash, the 
water of which led directly to Vincennes. Hamilton went in 
person and had in his commands only one hundred and seventy- 
seven whites, but gathering Indians as he went secured a force 
of about five hundred. It was a hard journey and Hamilton 
gained opinions as to the difficulties of the Illinois country 
which did Clark good service the following winter. The Amer- 
ican force was so small that Clark had not dared divide it, and 
Captain Helm, whom he put in command at Vincennes had only 
a handful of men. Scouts sent out by Helm were captured, so 
news of Hamilton’s approach did not reach him and the town 
passed easily into English hands on December 17th. 

The British commander now felt perfectly secure, for spies 
had told him that Clark had but one hundred and ten men, and, 
besides, the route from Kaskaskia was one of the great difficulty 
in winter. If he had moved on at once it would seem that he 
might easily have crushed Clark, whose base of supplies at 
Fort Pitt was really cut off, while his own was comparatively 
accessible. But he dreaded a winter campaign and settled down 
to wait for spring. 

When Clark learned through Francis Vigo, an Italian trader, 
that Hamilton had only eighty men in his garrison and that he 
planned to gather a great force to overrun the country in the 
spring, the terrors of winter weather and swampy wilderness 
faded away from before the Americans and preparations were 
at once begun for retaking Vincennes. An armed row-boat was 
sent down to the Ohio to watch the mouth of the Wabash. The 
French came gladly.to his aid and young men volunteered until 
he was able to march out of Kaskaskia on February 7th (1779) 
with a force of one hundred and seventy. The march of two 
hundred and forty miles was accomplished against ordinarily 
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insuperable obstacles. Cold and hunger were expected difficulties, 
but to this march was added the necessity of moving forward 
over plains flooded with ice-cold water, often to a man’s waist, 
and sometimes deeper. Canoes or dug-outs were built to carry 
the weaker men and scanty baggage and occasionally the whole 
force was ferried where the water was over head in depth. It 
took all of Clark’s ingenuity to keep his men alive, to keep up 
their spirits and prevent desertions. But he succeeded, and sur- 
prising Hamilton completely, secured Vincennes after a very 
little fighting, and the whole garrison of seventy-nine men, in- 
cluding Hamilton, as prisoners of-war. A valuable load of sup- 
plies and goods of all sorts on its way from Detroit, was cap- 
tured just above Vincennes and distributed among the soldiers, 
who were gladdened at the same time by messengers from the 
Virginia government bringing thanks and promises of pay. 

The Americans were now in complete control of the Illinois 
country and all the Indians of the region were neutral through 
the rest of the war. Then French and Spanish across the river 
were Clark’s enthusiastic friends. Virginia shortly organized 
the new territory as a county with John Todd as County Lieu- 
tenant. The great trouble now for both Clark and Todd was 
to secure funds with which to take care of their charge. Pollock, 
an American trader at New Orleans, and Francis Vigo stepped 
in here and honored Clark’s drafts again and again.** The Ohio 
River was now perfectly safe, and before the summer of 1779 
was over the Spanish from New Orleans took Natchez and 
supply boats could pass from Fort Pitt to New Orleans and 
back. Toward the end of the year Clark himself took up his 
post at the Falls of the Ohio where he might serve as a shield 
to both Kentucky and the Illinois country and from which point 
he hoped to be able to move against Detroit. Clark’s great ser- 
vices to his country end here, but probably no single man ever 
did so much on his own personal responsibility to enlarge the 
territory of the United States as he had done. 

The same season of Clark’s campaign in Illinois, 1778, the 
Congress and Washington had decided to strengthen the forces 
at Fort Pitt, and General McIntosh was sent to take. charge. 


* Hinsdale, p. 155. Winsor, p. 131. 
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With an enlarged army of Continentals and militia, he was to 
move across country against Detroit. The start was made, but 
McIntosh moved with such caution and built forts with such 
care that winter set in when he had advanced only to the Upper 
Muskingum valley. He left a small force to hold that post, 
retired to Pittsburg, and sent his militia home. 

The year 1779 saw some trouble for the Kentucky settle- 
ments, but Clark’s work disorganized their foes and two great 
streams of emigrants poured into the territory, one by the 
Wilderness Road and one down the Ohio. It was this year that 
James Robertson, of Watauga fame, went to the Kentucky River 
by the Wilderness Road, and then struck across to the great 
bend in the Cumberland, where he made ready for a large party 
of his friends under Donelson, the father of the future Mrs. 
Andrew Jackson. Donelson’s party, his daughter among them, 
came by water all the way down the Tennessee to the Ohio, and 
thence up the Cumberlanl. It was a perilous undertaking, but 
was really no part of the war except that each advancing colony 
made more secure the claims that America could make to trans- 
Alleghany territory. 

In May of 1779 Indian forays stirred up the Kentuckians, 
and a party of about one hundred under John Bowman, a county 
lieutenant — for Kentucky was now divided into several coun- 
ties — went against Chillicothe. The town was burned by the 
Indians, who rallied and drove off the whites. It was a humil- 
iating defeat, but it had a disastrous effect upon an army just 
starting from Detroit, under Captain Henry Bird. His entire 
force of Indians fled from him, panic-stricken, when they heard 
of the attack on Chillicothe, and Kentucky was spared an attack. 

In 1780, DePeyster, a New York tory, took command at 
Detroit, and a determined and systematic attack on the Amer- 
ican positions was begun. Efforts were made to send bands 
against Vincennes and against Clark at the Falls, but the Indians 
of the region were now hard to rouse against the Americans, and 
made most uncertain allies. In May, a force of six or seven 
hundred Indians and a few Canadians started for the Ohio, 
aimed against the villages of Kentucky, where DePeyster cor- 
rectly thought was the strongest hold of the Americans on the 
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Ohio Valley. Bird was in command again, and this time suc- 
ceeded in passing down the Miami, crossing the Ohio and taking 
two small stockades near the Licking River. Satisfied with this, 
he began his retreat to Detroit, but his Indians became unruly 
and stole and plundered, and he could not even get his little 
cannon back to Detroit. 

Stirred up by this small British adventure, Clark, disguised 
as an Indian to prevent attack by strolling savages, hurried 
through the forest to the panic-stricken Kentucky settlements. 
Many recent arrivals were all ready to flee the country, but 
Clark sent a force to drive them back from the Wilderness Road, 
and, appointing the mouth of the Licking as a rendezvous, pre- 
pared for a counter foray. About nine hundred men responded 
to his call. They went up the Ohio some distance, crossed it, 
and marched against old Chillicothe. That town had been de- 
serted, but a Piqua town, containing Girty and several hundred 
Indians, was attacked. Clark’s party was successful, drove out 
the Indians and destroyed their property, and seized the stores 
of some British traders. There was no more trouble in 1780. 

In the winter of 1780-1781, Clark went to Virginia to se- 
cure forces and supplies for an attack on Detroit. Jefferson, 
their governor, did all in his power, and both men appealed to 
Washington. The commander-in-chief had more work than he 
could take care of as it was, and could only instruct Colonel 
Brodhead, at Fort Pitt, to do what he could to help Clark. The 
latter was empowered to raise troops, but went up and down the 
Ohio from Fort Pitt to the Falls and to Illinois, without getting 
a sufficient response. One small party of Pennsylvanians, com- 
ing down the Ohio to join-him, was attacked by a force-of In- 
dians under the famous Joseph Brant, and all killed or captured. 
The news of Clark’s intended attack on Detroit caused the col- 
lection of war bands to oppose him. One under McKee and 
Brant attained considerable size, but fell to pieces when they 
heard Clark had abandoned his plan, and only some small forays 
took place. 

The surrender of Cornwallis, in October, 1781, did not 
bring quiet to the frontier. The winter following witnessed the 
wanton massacre of the Moravian Indians, by a party from Fort 
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Pitt. The Moravians had been neutral all through the war, but 
between two fires, and suspected by their brother Indians and the 
Americans. It is a dark page in our annals, but cannot detain us 
here. The following spring a force of Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia militia was sent against Sandusky, was worsted, and re- 
treated with considerable loss. Some of the men had shared in 
the Moravian massacre, and captives were put to death by the 
Indians with peculiar torture; the chief sufferer, Colonel Craw- 
ford was, however, innocent of that crime. 


The summer of 1782 was almost a repetition of that of 1781. 
Caldwell and McKee started from Detroit with some rangers, 


and speedily gathered over a thousand Indians, the largest force 


west of the Alleghanies during the Revolution. They planned 
an attack on Wheeling, but turned aside because of a rumor that 
Clark was intending to attack the Shawnee towns.’® Finding 
it was a false alarm many of the Indians deserted, but three or 
four hundred were retained, and with them the Ohio was crossed 
and an attack made on the forts in Fayette County, between the 
Ohio and Kentucky Rivers, then the feeblest and most exposed 
part of Kentucky. Several stations were destroyed, and the 
party began a leisurely retreat to the Blue Licks, where they 
were overtaken by a hastily-gathered force of backwoodsmen. 
Boone was with them, and advised that an attack be postponed 
until other troops known to be on the way could come up. But 
rasher councils prevailed, and an attack made, which ended in a 
wild rout of the whites. “He that could remount a horse was 
well off; he that could not had no time for delay.”** This battle 
of the Blue Licks was the bloodiest Kentucky had known. 


Clark was once more roused, and gathering forces at the 
mouth of ‘the Licking, as before, started up the Miami Valley 
in November, 1782, with one thousand and fifty mounted rifle- 
men. The Indians fell back before this force — towns and sup- 
plies were destroyed. McKee tried to come to the aid of his 
Indian friends, but his forces were scattered; Clark’s dream 
might also have been realized, for McKee wrote that the severity 





* Roosevelt II, p. 188. 
* Levi Todd’s Letter, Roosevelt II, p. 203. 
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of the blow left the road open to Detroit.‘* But the war went 
no further. By the opening of 1783 the news of peace reached 
the frontier, and the campaigns of the Revolution were over. 


Just what had been accomplished by the war in the West 
can be briefly summarized: (1) The advance of settlers to the 
south side of the upper Ohio, and into the Watauga Valley, gave 
the colonists a footing west of the mountains. (2) These set- 
tlements made necessary the battle of the Great Kanawha, in 
1774, and the defeat of the Shawnees there opened the Ohio 
River as a route to the Kentucky valleys. (3) The treaty of 
Henderson and Boone, in 1775, and the settlements made by 
them established a hold on the Kentucky country. (4) The 
success of the Watauga men over the Cherokees, in 1776, made 
their own position permanent and placed a barrier between Ken- 
tucky and the South. (5) In 1778 Clark’s conquest was in 
itself the greatest advance made and besides cleared the northern 
horizon so that, (6) the growth of Kentucky increased, and in 
1779, especially, a new frontier was established by Robertson 
and his company in the Cumberland Valley. 

It is well said that the last contest for the Western country 
was the diplomatic battle fought by John Jay, at Paris. Though 
France and Spain had been our allies during the war there was 
nothing that either of them desired less than a free republic, 
extending from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. In the negotia- 
tions that took place it was fortunate that the American Com- 
missioners had a liberal English ministry to treat with, rather 
than that of Lord North. It was a help to their claims that a 
shadow of a right to the Western lands had come down from 
the old charters, but the wéight of argument rested upon the 
actual conquest and occupation of the country asked for. As 
Livingston wrote to Franklin, in January, 1782, “This extension 
to the Mississippi is founded on justice, and our claims are at 
least such as the events of the war give us a right to insist 
upon,” while the settlements in the West “render a relinquish- 
ment of the claim highly impolitic and unjust.”?® Even France 
* Roosevelt II, p. 209. 

*” Winsor, p. 209. 
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and Spain recognized the right that lies in possession, and one 
line was proposed by them, which would have given to the 
Republic the territory that had actually been settled by her peo- 
ple.*° What the United States really got was only what had 
been conquered, for, though the treaty of 1783 gave the Great 
Lakes and Florida as the northern and southern boundaries, it 
took a good many years and at least one treaty more to obtain 
actual possession of it all. So the first result of the campaigns 
in the Ohio Valley was unquestionably the acquisition of that 
valley by the United States. 

Further, this acquisition made sure the future growth of the 
territory. Count d’Aranda, the Spanish commissioner at Paris, 
“predicted the enormous expansion of the Federal Republic at 
the expense of Florida, Louisiana and Mexico, unless effectually 
curbed in its youth.’ His prediction has been more than ful- 
filled. The possession of half the Mississippi Valley made essen- 
tial the control of its mouth, hence the Louisiana purchase. The 
holding of the interior gave a need for the gulf coast, and we 
acquired Florida. 

These campaigns were carried on chiefly by men who were 
coming into the land to possess it, and each advancing victory 
drew after it a fresh wave of immigration; coionization and con- 
quest, mutually cause and effect. But the stress of danger 
brought forth united action of the frontiersmen, and developed 
a feeling of common interest which drew them together under 
some form of civil regulations; whereas, in less stirring times 
they might have remained much longer free bands of hunters 
and woodsmen, and the civilization and growth of the interior 
been much delayed. 

The acquisition of the western lands appeared at first as an 
enormous advantage to certain States holding the ancient char- 
ters, but when their titles were quit-claimed to the United States 
a national domain was created, interest in which and care of 
which did a great deal to hold the States together in the perilous 
days of the Confederation and to lead to the stronger union of 
the Constitution. 





* Hinsdale, p. 176. Map opposite p. 180. 
** Roosevelt II,-p. 376 
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Furthermore, at the close of the war, a vast immigration 
into the new lands began. Some came to redeem soldiers’ boun- 
ties, some from ruined homes along the coast sought to renew 
_ their fortunes in the rich soil of these river valleys. New sources 
of wealth were opened up and the opportunities of the great 
West drew to our shores throngs of Europeans to multiply our 
population and add to our wealth and power. 

Finally, it may not be going too far to say that this Ohio 
Valley conquest developed a race of pioneers who have formed 
the forward moving element all through our history. Pioneers 
are men who keep ahead of civilization as long as there is a 
wilderness to conquer, and then turn to subdue the evils that 
grow out of civilization itself. Daniel Boone died west of the 
Mississippi, still pursuing the wilderness; Andrew Jackson was 
a product of East Tennessee in Revolutionary times, while his 
wife, the daughter of Donelson, went to the Ctimberland Valley 
with her father in 1779; the younger brother of Clark shares 
with Lewis the credit for the exploration of the Oregon country, 
and Sam Houston, a product of the Tennessee frontier, was the 
founder of the United States power in Texas. As the first back- 
woodsmen went forward and took the land in the face of British 
and Indians, so it has been their sons or the inheritors of their 
spirit who have led the advance of the United States all the way 
to the Pacific. And Lincoln, “the first American,” was essen- 
tially a backwoods product, whose pioneer instinct turned back 
to destroy the weeds of human slavery and in the tangles of 
State and party enmity to prepare the way, to make straight the 
paths, for a new and greater nation than the world had yet 
known. : 


Principal authorities for the facts related in the foregoing Article: 
Hinsdale — The Old Northwest. Winsor —The Westward Movement. 
Roosevelt — The Winning of the West. Poole — The West, in Narrative 
and Critical History of America, Vol. VI, Chap. IX. Jay— The Treaty 
of 1783 in Narrative and Critical History. English — Conquest of the 
Country Northwest of the Ohio River. Fiske — American Revolution. 
Fiske — Critical Period of American History. 











BENTLEY’S LAKE. 


A. J. BAUGHMAN, MANSFIELD. 
Secretary of the Richland County Historical Society. 

The Bentley Lake, seven miles east of Mansfield, was created 
in 1846, and had a peculiar origin. In 1821, Jonas Ballyet 
entered the northwest quarter of section 15, Mifflin township, 
Richland county, and near the center of this tract there was 
a circular marsh of eight orten acres, surrounded by a rim of 
elevations of gentle slope, giving a bowl-like appearance in 
the place. At the east side or end there was a depression in 
the rim, as though the marsh had at one time been a lake, and 
that this depression had been its outlet to the Blackfork of the 
Mohican river, a mile distant. Between the marsh and the river, 
and extending from the one to the other, is a stretch of boggy 
land called the “Black swamp,” lower than the marsh. And 
“Uncle Jonas Ballyet theorized that to cut a ditch through the 
depression would drain the marsh through the swamp to the 
river, and thus add to the tillable acreage of his farm. The 
theory seemed so plausible that men were employed to dig a 
trench, the bottom of which was six feet below the surface of 
the marsh. The job was completed July 25, 1846. Through this 
ditch water flowed quite copiously, and the prospects seemed 
to be favorable for the marsh to be drained in a,short time. But 
a condition existed which “Uncle Jonas” had not considered in 
his philosophy, for beneath was a lake, and the marsh was but a 
fenny cover—the accumulation of a century—over its deep 
waters. The night after the opening of the ditch, the waters 
underlying the morass having been lowered about six feet, the 
cover sank, and the next morning a lake was seen where the 
marsh had previously been. 

The sinking of the bog-covering caused the earth to quake 
and tremble for miles around, and alarmed the people, some think- 
ing it was an earthquake, others that “the end of the world” was 
coming, as had been prophesied by the Millerites. 

The time set by the Rev. William Miller for the “second 
coming of Christ” was the year 1843, but as it did not occur at 
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that time, nor at later dates, and the people were admonished to 
say not in their hearts, “My Lord delayeth His coming.” 

The lake covers an area of about nine acres, and has an 
average depth of seventy feet. It presents a lovely appearance 
in its frame-setting of hills, with a beautiful grove to the south- 
east. The water when viewed in the lake is of a green tint, 
but when dipped up in the hand is pure and clear. 

In the camping party in the view given, is Gen. R. Brinker- 
hoff, president of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society ; 
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BENTLEY S LAKE— PRESIDENT BRINKERHOFF SEATED ON THE LOG. 


the Hon. M. B. Bushnell and members of their families. Mr. 
Bushnell and the wife of General Brinkerhoff are grandchildren 
of Gen. Robert Bentley, for whom the lake is named. General 
Bentley was one of the pioneers of Richland county. He settled 
in the Bentley lake vincinity in 1815. He built the first brick 
farm house in the county. He was judge of the court in 1821-8, 
served two terms in the state senate and was a major-general 
of militia. History and historical associations are interestingly 
woven about the lake and its locality. 








SONG WRITERS OF OHIO. 


ALEXANDER COFFMAN ROSS. 
AUTHOR OF “TIPPECANOE AND TYLER, TOO.” 


“T am a Buckeye, from the Buckeye State.” This was the 
proud declaration of the author of Tippecanoe and Tyler, too, 
as he faced a large and enthusiastic audience in New York City, 
just before he gave to fame that political campaign song — the 
most effective ever sung in the history of the Republic. 





Alexander Coffman Ross first opened his eyes to the light 
in Zanesville, O., May 31, 1812. His father, Elijah Ross,’ born 
in Brownsville, Pa., November, 1786, located in Zanestown, 
(Zanesville) in 1804, and died there February 29, 1864. He was 
a soldier of the War of 1812, and, being a gunsmith, was ordered 
to remain in his home town to repair guns, swords and accoutre- 
ments. His wife, whose maiden name was Mary Coffman, was 
born at Fredericktown, Pa., September 10, 1788, and died in 
Zanesville December 29, 1862. Their family numbered twelve 





*In 1804, Elijah Ross came to Zanestown (Zanesville) and prospected 
through the Muskingum and Miami valleys. He was a gunsmith by trade, 
the first of this section, and soon after his arrival in the new country 
settled in the village and erected a cabin, which served as dwelling and 
shop, on what is now the northeast corner of Locust alley and Second 
street. At the beginning of the War of 1812, he entered the service as 
third corporal, and was detailed to remain at home and repair arms for 
the soldiers. In 1816 he moved to West Zanesville. In 1823 he returned 
to the east side of the river, where he continued to work at his trade. 
He bored his own gun barrels, made the first blow-pipes there used for 
blowing glass (1815), and sometimes aided the glass-blowers in their 
work. He was especially fond of fox hunting, and seemed never hap- 
pier than when following his hounds over the Muskingum hills. A genial, 
unassuming man and a total abstainer from intoxicants, he lived to the 
ripe age of seventy-nine years, and died respected for his industry and 
honesty. (62) 
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children, two of whom, Mrs. Daniel Hurd, of Denver, Col., and 
Mrs. George W. Keene, of New York City, still survive. 


The parents were of the sturdy pioneers of the new state. 
They began life on the frontier in a typical log cabin of the 
period. Here the subject of this sketch passed his boyhood in the 
midst of healthful home influences and the not unfortunate envi- 
ronment of this growing and ambitious western town, located on 
the banks of the Muskingum, and directly in the line of the great 
overland thoroughfare along which the tide of civilization was 
moving to regions more remote. At the close of the second 
decade of the last century, the “town of Zane,,’ ranked second 
among the incorporated places of Ohio and stood without a rival 
north of the “River Beautiful” in thrift, aspiration and progres- 
sive spirit. The old road, known in history as “Zane’s Trace,” 
leading backward toward the base of American culture and expan- 
sive energy in the East, and downward southwesterly to the realm 
of forests primeval, was an avenue for the exchange of ideas as 
well as merchandise. The youth who in “that elder day” dwelt 
at the junction of the waterway and the highway, though sur- 
rounded by the wilderness, felt that he was still on the line of 
communication with the cities of the far-away Atlantic coast. 

Especially was this true of young Ross, who seems to have 
been from early years studious, industrious and prompt to make 
the best of his opportunities. 

His daughter, Ellen, writing interestingly of his social qual- 
ities, Says: 

His grandfather was a canny Scotchman, and I think it must have 
been from this ancestor that Alexander inherited his social traits and love 
of dancing, for one of the sisters, Margaret, used to say that the only 
recollection of her grandfather was seeing the old gentleman, on one of 
his visits to his son in Ohio, come dancing into the room in his black 
velvet knee breeches and silver shoe buckles, as gay and active as any 
young dandy of his day. 


From his father he doubtless inherited and acquired a fond- 
ness and aptness for mechanical pursuits. In the little shop at 
home he witnessed the repair and manufacture of guns, and early 





1 Including Putnam, now a part of Zanesville. 
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learned to handle tools. Though he did not have the opportunity 
to attend free public schools, his education was not wholly neg- 
lected. Under private teachers and at home he gained a knowl- 
edge of the common branches, which he greatly extended by 
reading with avidity the best literature that he could get. He 
found greatest pleasure in the perusal of scientific works, and 
became an expert in demonstrating by experiment the principles 
set forth in what he read. ‘He was fortunate in having, toward 
the latter part of his school course, two very excellent teachers, 
Allan Cadwallader and his brother, members of a good old 
Quaker family.” 

At the age of seventeen years, he was apprenticed to a watch- 
maker and jeweler of his native city. In 1831-32, he completed 
preparation for his chosen trade in New York City. 

* To such a youth, two years in the metropolis was in itself no 
mean education. Here he enjoyed rare opportunities for reading 
and investigation. Nor was his leisure devoted to study alone. 
Music and art invited to occasional entertainment and recreation. 

Returning home at the close of his apprenticeship, he applied 
himself industriously to his trade and was soon recognized as a 
master in his chosen vocation. His chief interest was in the latest 
scientific discoveries, which he interpreted and applied with the 
ease of a trained specialist. 

In 1838 he married Caroline Granger, who was in hearty 
sympathy with his various enterprises and “recreations.” Their 
home attracted the young people of Zanesville who were fond 
of music and art. At the age of eighty-five years she manifests 
a lively interest in current events and finds a pleasant residence 
with her two daughters at the old homestead. 

From its founding he was an enthusiastic patron of the 
Athenzum, the local library, one of the first in the state to have 
a home of its own. This building he rendered famous by using 
it as the object in testing a wonderful invention announced from 
across the sea. 

In the year 1839, Daguerre’s process of developing and fix- 
ing upon a plate the image of external objects, or, in other words, 
of making the daguerreotype, was first published in this country. 
Ross read the description and proceeded at once to construct a 














MRS. ROSS AND CHILDREN. 


(From an Old Daguerreotype.) (From Daguerreotype taken by A.C. Ross, 1843.) 
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camera, using telescope lenses, and transferred to a chemically 
prepared plate a counterfeit presentment of the Zanesville 
Atheneum, the first picture of the kind made in this country out- 
side of New York City and perhaps the first in America 2? 

Following is Ross's account of the successful experiment. It 
illustrates his simple and direct exposition of a scientific process. 
No apology is made for reproducing it in full: 


“On the 29th day of August, 1839, Daguerre gave to the French 
government the process which was proclaimed by Porfessor Arago. It was 
not until the following November that I saw a notice of it, and then a 
newspaper account of the process fully described. I concluded to make 
an attempt to produce a picture, although I had no camera or silver plate. 
I procured two nice cigar boxes, cut one down so that it would slide into 
the other; Master Hill loaned me the object lens from his spy glass, 
the lens having a focal length of eighteen inches. 

“The lens was secured in a paper tube some six inches in length, 
and one end of this tube was fitted into the end of the largest cigar box, 
and a ground plate (which I also made) was fitted so as to slide in and 
out of this box;—this was my camera. The silvered plate was my next 
consideration, and here I had to rely on my knowledge as a silversmith; 
I took a piece of planished copper about three by four inches, and hav- 
ing dissolved some nitrate of silver in distilled water, I applied the fluid 
with a broad hair pencil to the surface of the plate until it was darkened, 
and then immediately rubbed it over with bitartrate of potash, and re- 
peated the process until I secured a good deposit of the silver. Con- 
trary to instructions I had a ‘buff’—but more of this hereafter — and 
finished up the plate until I had what silversmiths call a ‘black polish.’ 
The next thing was to coat the plate with iodine; for this I placed some 
iodine in the bottom of a saucer, took it into a dark room, and by the 
light of a tallow dip in one hand, holding the plate over the saucer with 
the other, I watched the process for about twenty minutes, when I found 
it coated to suit me; I afterwards learned that this first coating was 
admirably done. 

“Having progressed thus far, I set my camera out of the front window 
in the building now occupied by the Union Bank, then by Hill & Ross, 
and directed it to the Atheneum. The focus of the lens being so long, 








Dr. Draper was experimenting concurrently with Ross, and made 
daguerreotypes about the same time. As exact dates have not been 
preserved, it is impossible to say who may claim precedence in the appli- 
cation of the art. Dr. Draper took a picture of his sister, the first por- 
trait made by the process in this or any other country. To produce this 
it was necessary for her to sit in a bright light with closed eyes for half 


an hour. 
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MAIN STREET, ZANESVILLE, OHIO, 1846. ON THE LEFT IS THE OLD COURT HOUSE, BUILT FOR 
OHIO STATE HOUSE AND ONCE USED AS SUCH. THE LEFT WING WAS THE ATHENAUM. ON THE 
OPPOSITE SIDE OF THE STREET IS THE BUILDING IN WHICH ROSS HAD HIS JEWELRY STORE. IN 
THE OLD COURT HOUSE THE EPISCOPALIAN CHURCH CONDUCTED ITS SERVICES FOR A TIME. HERE 
“TIPPECANOE AND TYLER, TOO,” WAS WRITTEN AND FIRST SUNG. 
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I could only take in about half the building. I focused the camera, 
took out the ground glass and inserted the prepared plate, covering the 
end of the camera with my hat lest the light might get in at the sides. 
I let in the light when all was ready, and left it exposed for over twenty 
minutes; it was a bright sun light. At the end of the twenty minutes I 
carried camera and all into my darkened room, took out my plate and 
expected to be able to see some outline of the building. I was disap- 
pointed, but soon I remembered that there was another process to be 
gone through, and that I had neglected to make any preparation for it — 
the plate must be exposed to the vapor of mercury. I soon got a spirit 
lamp, put a few drops of mercury in a tea cup, applied the lamp under the 
bottom of the cup and held my plate over it. Soon the fumes rose, and 
by the light of my tallow-dip, I watched the result in breathless anxiety; 
the picture began to appear and I witnessed my success with joy unspeak- 
able. I called my wife and Master Hill and there in that little darkened 
room I showed them the first daguerreotype ever made in Ohio, or west 
of New York City, to my knowledge. 

“But my picture was not yet finished; the iodine had to be removed 
before I dare expose it to the light; the chemical agent to be used to 
remove the iodine was hyposulphate of soda, and that I could not obtain. 
I thought I would try salt water—I made a strong solution in a tin 
dish, put the plate into it, warmed it over a spirit lamp, and in a short 
time found my picture clear. You may believe that I was not long in 
covering it with glass and showing it to my friends. It was noticed in 
the papers that day as the first daguerreotype ever made in Ohio. 

“In February, 1840, I took a view of the Putnam Seminary, which 
I kept for many years. During the summer of 1840 I did nothing at 
picture taking; the political storm was upon us, and every ordinary em- 
ployment seemed as nothing. 

“In the winter of 1840-41, I got up a set of good instruments and 
turned my attention to taking likenesses, which was then being experi- 
mented upon by Professor Draper, Morse, Walcott and Dr. Chilton. I 
met with many difficulties in not having an achromatic lens, which at that 
time was hard to get. I ordered two planoconvex lenses (four inches 
in diameter with combined focal length of eight inches) from Paris, for 
which I paid $60 to a friend in Philadelphia. In the non-achromatic lens 
there was a certain focus to get which was not only my difficulty, but a 
difficulty with all others as well. Light has two kinds of rays—the 
chemical and luminous—and these rays have different foci, the focus 
of the chemical rays being within that of the luminous. You can, by 
sight, adjust the camera to the focus of the luminous rays, but, to get 
a well defined picture you must get your plate into the focus of the chem- 
ical or actinic rays. This I did not know, and I worked many a day 
experimenting. 

“T had no trouble in getting a picture, but it was always taken in the 
luminous focus and was indistinct. My wife would sit for me for ten 
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and even fifteen minutes in the sun, still the picture was blurred. I could 
get no information on the subject; I was almost in despair. One day I 
had been using some tea cups in my room, and had placed them on the 
edge of the window sill, just in front of where my wife sat. I had made 
some change and was trying to focus the camera on her, as usual. I could 
also see the cups, but not nearly so sharp in outline. I took the picture, 
developed it, and, to my great delight, found that the cup nearest the in- 
strument was perfect, even showing the small flower on it. I felt as if 
I had made a great discovery, and to me it was one. After reflecting 
over the matter, I concluded to mark the tube of the camera as it was 
then adjusted. I then looked through the camera at the cup, and moved 
the tube until the cup was in the luminous focus, and then again marked 
the tube; the distance between the two marks thus made was about the 
one-eighth of an inch. 

“T then prepared a good plate, placed my wife again, got the luminous 
focus, then pushed the tube in one-eighth of an inch, took a picture and ° 
found it an excellent one. My delight was unbounded. I felt that I had 
overcome a great difficulty, and solved a mystery. I was not long in let- 
ting it be known, and many a poor devil did I help out of difficulty, with- 
out reward. Visitors from Springfield, Marietta, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
and other places, called upon me for information and got it free of 
charge. A Professor Garlick, however, insisted upon making some com- 
pensation, and gave me a splendidly bound book of steel engravings of 
the London Art Gallery. 

“T will finish this by stating that, except those made by myself, I 
never saw a daguerreotype until the fall of 1841. I was frequently told 
by persons who had seen other pictures, that mine were far superior to 
any they had seen, although not so sharp in the outline as those taken 
with the achromatic lens. Mine were strong and bold, and could be seen 
in any position. I received the first premium at the Mechanics’ Institute 
exhibition at Cincinnati in June 1842. I will now refer back to the buff. 
I found the superiority of my pictures was altogether in the manner in 
which I polished my plates. 

“All others at the beginning followed Daguerre’s process to the let- 
ter, and being a silversmith I knew that with the buff was the only pos- 
sible way that a silver plate could be brought to a high polish, and as 
Daguerre said, ‘the higher the polish the better.” I kept it no secret; it 
soon came into general use, and some few years after some one got out a 
patent for the buff wheel. If I could see you I could tell you many little 
incidents about the daguerreotype flattering to me, but I do not care to 
write them out.’” 


Judge James Sheward, late of Dunkirk, N. Y., formerly 
of Zanesville, wrote a number of articles for the Courier of the 
latter city and signed them “Black Hand.” In one of these 
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he included the foregoing extract from a letter written to him 
by Ross, but not intended for publication. The two were life- 
long friends. 

The details of Daguerre’s procees seem to have been pub- 
lished in London, August 26, 1839. As there were no regular 
steamship lines across the Atlantic at that time, it must have 
been several weeks later when publication was made in America. 
Ross may therefore have been the first to make a daguerreotype 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

Col. R. B. Brown, of Zanesville, who was intimately ac- 
quainted with Ross, in a letter to the writer says: 


“You will note that Mr. Ross’s pictures were made in November, 
1839, following the publication of the description of the Daguerre pro- 
cess in a French journal the latter part of August of that year. The trans- 
lation was printed in New York as soon as the mail could bring the 
article, and I am sure that you will make no mistake in the claim that 
A. C. Ross made the first daguerreotype in the United States. Of this I 
know Mr. Ross never had a doubt, but I have heard him say, as he has 
been quoted, ‘I made the first west of the Alleghanies.. To me he always 
claimed, ‘I made the first in this country.’ I believe it, and I do not 
believe that the statement can be disproved.” 


As first practiced, the process required long exposure, and 
was applied successfully only to inanimate objects. Dr. Draper 
introduced many improvements. Ross followed these closely, 
and soon made excellent pictures, with apparatus of his own 
manufacture. 

No sooner had the Morse system of telegraphy been an- 
nounced than he began to test it experimentally. When the first 
line reached Zanesville, in 1847, he was so familiar with the 
practical working of the invention that he took charge of the 
office and became the first telegraph operator of the city. 

In a similar manner he constructed from written descriptions 
the telephone, and even the phonograph, before either was brought 
to the city. When the latter was finally put on exhibition there, 
a friend called and invited him to see and hear it. 

“Tt is not at all necessary or worth my while,” said he. “I 
have had for some days a machine of my own make that works 


very satisfactorily.” 
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As his father had followed the chase with keen zest, the son 
found interest in the study of natural history and taxidermy, and 
choice specimens usually adorned the windows of his jewelry 
store. 

In his later years, he devoted a part of his leisure to water- 
color painting, and did work that might well have been the envy 
of the professional. 

His scientific reading led him early into the investigation of 
gas lighting. He organized the first company to offer this illu- 
minant to the city, and, as its president, conducted this business 
venture with marked success. , 

When an express office was opened in Zanesville he was 
chosen agent. He retired from the jewelry business in 1863. 
Four years later he withdrew from the management of the 
express office, to devote his entire time to the gas company and 
the insurance business. He was the guiding spirit in these 
interests until a few days before his death. 

His was a fervent patriotism. He was president of the 
War Association of Muskingum County in the early sixties. He 
thoroughly understood military tactics, was an officer in a local 
independent company, and at the outbreak of the Civil War 
drilled numerous members of the “awkward squad,” General 
M. D. Leggett among them. His son, Charles H. Ross, served 
the Union cause in the field till the flag waved over a united 
country. 

Modest and unassuming in his demeanor, he was blessed 
with a large degree of public spirit, and was ever ready to lend 
his valuable aid to the industrial and moral upbuilding of the 
community. 

* This versatile son of Ohio was a lover of music, too. “He 
used to tell how, when a little boy, the young men of the town 
sent him to the circus to learn the popular airs, which, in those 
days, were always sung by the clown. The visit to the circus 
answered two purposes, as he always reproduced the best fea- 
tures, such as tight-rope dancing, vaulting and tumbling, for the 
benefit of the school, as well as singing the songs till the young 
men learned them.” At the age of fifteen he began to play on 
the clarionet. He had a good voice, became a member of the 
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local church choir, and was kater in demand on occasions requiring 
the services of an entertaining vocalist. 

Of his experience in New York City, his daughter writes: 

“When a boy of twenty he became a member of one of the first 
orchestras organized in New York City—led by Uri Hill—playing ‘by ear’ 
the first clarionet. Music was always his passion, and he had opportunities 
when in New York on business to hear all the best musicians. When he 
returned to Zanesville to reside, the citizens reaped the benefit, for through 
his individual efforts all the first troupes traveling came to Zanesville and 
he made many warm friends among them.” 


The wave of Whig sentiment that swept over the country in 
the later thirties rose to tidal height in the memorable campaign 
of 1840. To the movement, Alexander Coffman Ross contrib- 
uted a service that helped to swell the enthusiasm for “Old Tip- 
pecanoe,” and carried the fame of the “Buckeye boys” and the 
Buckeye State to every home in the Union. 

Though the theme might warrant the digression, space will 
not permit a general survey of the great uprising in support of 
William Henry Harrison — unfortunately designated in history 
as the “log cabin and hard cider campaign.” If the political 
foes of that grand old patriot helped to their own immediate 
undoing in derisively referring to him as the “log cabin, hard- 
cider candidate,” in the long run they would seem to have accom- 
plished something of their purpose, to have detracted from the 
movement and the man, when a twentieth century historian can 
sit down and calmly write: 


“In the campaign referred to a log cabin was chosen as a symbol 
of the plain and unpretentious candidate, and a barrel of cider as that of 
his hospitality. During the campaign, all over the country, in hamlets, 
villages, and cities, log cabins were erected and fully supplied with barrels 
of cider. These houses were the usual gathering places of the partisans 
of Harrison, young and old, and to every one hard cider was freely given. 
The meetings were often mere drunken carousals that were injurious to 
all, and especially to youth. Many a drunkard afterwards pointed sadly 
to the hard cider campaign in 1840, as the time of his departure from 
sobriety and respectability.” 


Doubtless drunken brawls sometimes attended the big dem- 
onstrations of the campaign. It is not true, however, that they 
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were peculiar to it or that the uprising was a wild, bacchanalian 
orgie in honor of the fermented juice of the orchard and kin- 
dred spirits. 

General Harrison had lived in a log cabin. He was for a 
number of years a poor farmer. But it was not because of this 
that he was nominated for the presidency. He was simple, 
direct, hospitable and kind, but he was more. He was courage- 
ous, he was honest, he was a man of affairs. On the field and 
in the forum he had proven his patriotism and statesmanship. 
Though surpassed in constitutional lore and forensic power by 
Webster and Clay, he was an orator of no mean ability, prepared 
his own addresses, and delivered them with an effectiveness 
rarely surpassed by a candidate for the presidency. 

The personality of General Harrison, however, was not the 
occasion of the political upheaval of 1840. It was the rising of 
the people in their might to smite the ruling autocracy. For 
twelve years the Republic had been ruled by one man. General 
Jackson will ever be honored for repelling the invader at New 
Orleans and suppressing nullification in South Carolina, but it 
is putting it mildly to say that in his administrations he levied 
upon the American people a heavy tribute for his services. He 
played politics to the limit. By profession and practice he was a 
spoilsman. Entering upon his duties with the declaration that the 
President should be ineligible for re-election, he did everything 
in his power to pave the way to succeed himself in office. 

At the close of his second term, he used the political machine 
that he had built up to dictate the nomination of his successor. 
Not satisfied to pause here, he had Van Buren renominated for 
a second term. Every appointive office was filled by a man whose 
first duty was to Jackson. The public service exhibited the inev- 
itable results of the spoils system — insolence and incompetence. 

The Jacksonian regime dominated the body politic. It dic- 
tated nominations, national, state and local. Governors, judges 
and country “’squires” bowed to its sway. At length its fruit 
began to ripen. Defalcations were frequent; “leg treasurers” 
were numerous. ‘Business generally was at a standstill ; the cur- 
rency was in such a confused state that specie to pay postage 
was almost bevond reach; banks had been in a state of suspen- 
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sion for a long time; mechanics and laboring men were out of 
employment or working for 623, 75, or 874 cents a day, payable 
in ‘orders on the store;’ market money could be obtained with 
difficulty, and things generally had reached so low an ebb as to 
make any change seem desirable.” 

The people, goaded to desperation, resolved to dethrone the 
dictator and restore the republic to the ideal of the fathers. Pre- 
paratory to their supreme effort to dislodge a desperate and thor- 
oughly organized foe from the places of power, the Whigs and 
independent voters of the country chose Harrison as their leader, 
and they chose well. Those who have read his speeches, espe- 
cially the one delivered at Dayton, and his inaugural address, can 
but regret that he did not live to carry out the reforms to which 
he gave eloquent approval. 


The campaign opened with a burst of enthusiasm that sur- 
prised the Whig leaders almost as much as their opponents. On 
the 22d of February, 1840, twenty thousand people from all 
parts of the state met in convention at Columbus, O., to ratify 
the nomination of Harrison and Tyler. From places near and 
remote they came. Some had spent days on the journey. An 
eye-witness thus describes the scene presented in the capital city 
on that memorable occasion: 


“The rain came down in torrents, the streets were one vast sheet of 
mud, but the crowds paid no heed to the elements. A full-rigged ship 
on wheels, canoes, log cabins, with inmates feasting on corn-pone and 
hard cider, miniature forts, flags, banners, drums and fifes, bands of 
music, live coons, roosters crowing, and shouting men by the ten thousand, 
made a scene of attraction, confusion, and excitement such as has never 
been equaled. Stands were erected, and orators went to work; but the 
staid party leaders failed to hit the key-note. Itinerant speakers mounted 
store-boxes, and blazed away. It was made known that the Cleveland 
delegation, on their route to the city, had had the wheels stolen from some 
of their wagons by Locofocos, and were compelled to continue their jour- 
ney on foot. One of these enforced foot-passengers was something of a 
poet, and wrote a song descriptive of ‘Up Salt River,’ and was encored 
over and over again. On the spur of the moment, many songs were 
written and sung; the pent-up enthusiasm had found vent.” 


The spirit of the movement pervaded every rank. The busi- 
ness man, the recluse and the scholar touched elbows with lusty 
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farmers, waded in the mud and helped to swell the universal 
shout. 


In the procession was a cabin on wheels from Union County. 
It was made of buckeye logs, and in it was a band of singers 
discoursing, to the tune of Highland Laddie, the famous Buckeye 
song, written for the occasion by perhaps the first Ohio poet of 
his time, Otway Curry: 


Oh, where, tell me where, was your Buckeye cabin made? 
Oh, where, tell me where, was your Buckeye cabin made? 
’Twas built among the merry boys that wield the plow and spade, 
Where the log cabin stands, in the bonnie Buckeye ‘shade. 


Oh, what, tell me what, is to be your cabin’s fate? 
Oh, what, tell me what, is to be your cabin’s fate? 
We'll wheel it to the capital, and place it there elate, 
For a token and a sign of the bonnie Buckeye State! 


Oh, why, tell me why, does your Buckeye cabin go? 
Oh, why, tell me why, does your Buckeye cabin go? 
It goes against the spoilsmen, for well its builders know 
It was Harrison that fought for the cabins long ago. 


Oh, what, tell me what, then, will little Martin do? 
Oh, what, tell me what, then, will little Martin do? 
He'll “follow in the footsteps” of Price and Swarthout too, 
While the log cabin rings again with old Tippecanoe. 


Oh, who fell before him in battle, tell me who? 
Oh, who fell before him in battle, tell me who? 
He drove the savage legions, and British armies too 
At the Rapids, and the Thames, and old Tippecanoe! 


By whom, tell me whom, will the battle next be won? 

By whom, tell me whom, will the battle next be won? 

The spoilsmen and leg treasurers will soon begin to run! 
And the “Log Cabin Candidate” will march to Washington! 


“But,” said Judge Sheward, of Zanesville, “the song of the 
campaign had not yet been written.” He then proceeds with the 
following account of its origin and progress to popularity: 


“On the return of our delegation a Tippecanoe Club was formed, 
and a glee club organized, of whom Ross was one. The club meetings 
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were opened and closed with singing by the glee club. Billy McKibbon 
wrote ‘Amos Peddling Yokes,’ to be sung to the tune of ‘Yip, fal, lal,’ 
which proved very popular; he also composed ‘Hard Times,’ and ‘Martin’s 
Lament.’ Those who figured in that day will remember the chorus: 


Oh, dear! what will become of me? 
Oh, dear! what shall I do? 

I am certainly doomed to be beaten 
By the heroes of Tippecanoe. 


“This song was well received, but there seemed something lacking. 
The wild outburst of feeling demanded by the meetings had not yet been 
provided for. Tom Lauder suggested to Ross that the tune of Little Pigs 
would furnish a chorus just adapted for the meetings. Ross seized upon 
the suggestion, and on the succeeding Sunday, while he was singing as 
a member of a church choir, his head was full of ‘Little Pigs,’ and efforts 
to make a song fitting the time and the circumstances. Oblivious to all 
else, he had, before the sermon was finished, blocked out the song of 
Tippecanoe and Tyler, too. The line, as originally composed by him of 


Van, Van, you’re a nice little man, 


did not suit him, and when Saturday night came round he was cudgelling 
his brains to amend it. He was absent from the meeting, and was sent 
for. He came, and informed the glee club that he had a new song to 
sing, but that there was one line in it he did not like, and that his delay 
was occasioned by the desire to correct it. 

‘Let me hear the line,’ said Culbertson. Ross repeated it to him. 

‘Thunder!’ said he, ‘make it — Van’s a used-up man!’ — and there 
and then the song was completed. 

“The meeting in the Court House was a monster, the old Senate 
Chamber was crowded full to hear McKibbon’s new song, Martin’s La- 
ment, which was loudly applauded and encored. When the first speech 
was over, Ross led off with Tippecanoe and Tyler, too, having furnished 
each member of the glee club with the chorus. That was the song at 
last. Cheers, yells, and encores greeted it. The next day, men and boys 
were singing the chorus in the street, in the work shops, and at the table. 
Olcot White came near to starting a hymn to the tune in the Radical 
Church on South street. What the Marscillaise Hymn was to Frenchmen, 
Tippecanoe and Tyler, too, was to the Whigs of 1840. 

“In Septeniber, Mr. Ross went to New York City to purchase goods. 
He attended a meeting in Lafayette Hall. Prentiss, of Mississippi, Tall- 
madge, of New York, and Otis, of Boston, were to speak. Ross found 
the hall full of enthusiastic people, and was compelled to stand near the 
entrance. The speakers had not arrived, and several songs were sung to 
keep the crowd together. The stock of songs was soon exhausted, and 
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the chairman (Charley Delavan, I think) arose and requested any one 
present who could sing, to come forward and do so. Ross said, ‘If I could 
get on the stand, I would sing a song,’ and hardly had the words out 
before he found himself passing rapidly over the heads of the crowd, 
to be handed at length on the platform. Questions of ‘Who are you?’ 
‘What's your name?’ came from every hand. 

‘I am a Buckeye, from the Buckeye State,’ was the answer: ‘Three 
cheers for the Buckeye State!’ cried out the president, and they were 
given with a will. Ross requested the meeting to keep quiet until he had 
sung three or four verses, and it did. But the enthusiasm swelled up 
to an uncontrollable pitch, and at last the whole meeting joined in the 
chorus with a vim and vigor indescribable. The song was encored and 
sung again and again, but the same verses were not repeated, as he had 
many in mind, and could make them to suit the occasion. While he 
was singing in response to the third encore, the speakers, Otis and Tall- 
madge, arrived, and Ross improvised: 


We'll now stop singing, for Tallmadge is here, here, here, 
And Otis, too, 

We'll have a speech from each of them, 
For Tippecanoe and Tyler, too, etc. 


The song, as originally written, was as follows: 


TIPPECANOE AND TYLER, TOO. 


What has caused the great commotion, motion, motion, 
Our country through? 
It is the ball a rolling on, 


CHORUS. 


For Tippecanoe and Tyler, too — Tippecanoe and Tyler, too; 
And with them we’ll beat little Van, Var, Van. 

Van is a used-up man; 

And with them we’ll beat little Van. 


Like the rushing of mighty waters, waters, waters, 
On it will go, 
And in its course will clear the way 
Of Tippecanoe, etc. 


See the Loco standard tottering, tottering, tottering, 
Down it must go, 
And in its place we'll rear the flag 
Of Tippecanoe, etc. 
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Don’t you hear from every quarter, quarter, quarter, 
Good news and true, 
That swift the ball is rolling on 
For Tippecanoe, etc. 


The Buckeye boys turned out in thousands, thousands, 
Not long ago, 
And at Columbus set their seals 
To Tippecanoe, etc. 


Now you hear Van Jacks talking, talking, talking, 
Things look quite blue, 
For all the world seems turning round 
For Tippecanoe, etc. 


Let them talk about hard cider, cider, cider, 
And log cabins, too, 
’Twill only help to speed the ball 
For Tippecanoe, etc. 


The latch-string hangs outside the door, door, door, 
And is never pulled through 
For it never was the custom of 
Old Tippecanoe, etc. 


He always had his table set, set, set, 
For all honest and true, 
And invites them to take a bite 
With Tippecanoe, etc. 


See the spoilsmen and leg treasurers, treas, treas, 
All in a stew, 
For well they know they stand no chance 
With Tippecanoe, etc. 


. 


The fourth stanza was frequently changed to adapt the song 
to the different states. Other stanzas were added to suit par- 
ticular localities and special occasions. A modern historian, who 
evidently did not know who wrote it, speaks of it as the “most 
popular song of the campaign,” and says that it had, “by the 
inventive song-genius of Horace Greeley and scores of other 
less famous poets been extended to every incident and sentiment 
of the day.” The following final stanza was frequently used in 
the Ohio campaign: 
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Now who shall be our next governor, governor, 

Who, tell me who? 

Let’s have Tom Corwin, for he’s a team 
ForTippecanoe and Tyler, too— Tippecanoe and Tyler, too, 
And with him we'll beat Wilson Shannon, Shannon, 
Shannon is a used-up man, 

And with him we'll beat Wilson Shannon! 


It has been said that the song is poor poetry, and judged by 
literary standards this is certainly true, but the alliteral chorus 
is remarkably musical and “catchy” and the stanzas abound in 
homely truth and telling hits. It is needless to say that it was 
readily understood by all classes. The composition probably 
surpassed all others in popularity, because it more nearly met the 
demands of the hour. 

The reference to the “ball that’s rolling on” is worthy of 
notice in passing. Just when the “ball” began to roll in Amer- 
ican political literature has perhaps not yet been definitely deter- 
mined. Thomas H. Benton has been given the credit of starting 
it. Its origin probably dates some years prior to the Harrison 
campaign. It must be admitted, however, that the “ball,” like 
the “buckeye,” was invested with a new significance and a wider 
currency in the year 1840, and the song written by Ross was 
probably the first that “set the ball in motion.” 

In an account of the Young Men’s Whig convention, at 
Baltimore, May 4, 1840, is found the following description of 
one of the features of the Maryland section of the procession: 


“A curious affair followed here, which was immediately preceded 
by a flag announcing that ‘Alleghany is coming.’ It was a huge ball, 
about ten feet in diameter, which was rolled along by a number of the 
members of this delegation. The ball was apparently a wooden frame 
covered with linen, painted divers colors, and bearing a multitude of 
inscriptions, apt quotations, original stanzas and pithy sentences.” 


At the convention in Nashville, Tenn., August 17th, one of 
the leading attractions was described as follows: 


“The great ball, from Zanesville, Ohio, which came safe to hand on 
the steamer Rochester, on Saturday night, occupied a conspicuous place 
in the procession. It was given in charge of the Kentucky delegation, 
and was hauled on four wheels, under the immediate care of Porter, 
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the Kentucky giant. The ball is in the form of a hemisphere, moving 
upon its axis and representing each of the individual states of the Union.” 


Ross’s daughter gives the following additional information: 


“There was a real ball that illustrated the song. It was an immense 
thing made at Dresden, Ohio, and at great political meetings it was 
drawn in the procession by twenty-four milk white oxen. It was after- 
wards taken to Lexington, Kentucky, but not by oxen.” 


The Annapolis Tippecanoe Club, on August 18th, celebrated 
the progress of the cause in a song entitled “The Whig Ball.” 
It began as follows: 


Hail to the ball which in grandeur advances, 
Long life to the yeoman who urge it along; 
The abuse of our hero his worth but enhances; 
Then welcome his triumphs with shout and with song. 
The Whig ball is moving! 
The Whig ball is moving! 


The big ball started from Zanesville was probably the inspi- 
ration for the foregoing and similar effusions that broke forth 
about this time. At other great meetings throughout the country 
the ball literally “went rolling on.” 

It is perhaps needless to say that there have been rival claim- 
ants for the honor of authorship of Tippecanoe and Tyler, too. 
Fortunately, their pretentions, with a single exception, have not 
been sufficiently serious to merit attention. Henry Russell, the 
famous English singer, who seems in his later years to have 
developed a penchant for claiming pretty much everything that 
has been written in his line, in his autobiography, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the initial launching of the song on its voyage 
to popularity : 

“About this time, (1841) the presidential election was causing great 
excitement in America. The rival candidates for the presidency were 


Martin Van Buren, Democrat; and General Harrison, Whig. 
* * * * 

“T was one day sitting in the office of the Boston Transcript, and to 
beguile the time while waiting for my friend, Houghton, the editor and 
proprietor, I sat idly turning over the pages of some of the numerous 
exchange journals with which the office table was littered, when my at- 


Vol. XIV— 6. 
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tention was attracted by a poem on the subject of the forthcoming elec- 
tion. The name of the paper it appeared in has escaped my memory, but 
the poem was called “Tippecanoe,” after the famous battle fought and 
won by General Harrison. 

“T only remember now the chorus, which ran as follows: 


For Tippecanoe and Tyler, too, for Tippecanoe and Tyler, too — 
With them we'll beat little Van 
Van! Van! Van! a used up man, 
With them we’ll beat little Van. 


“T had a singular remembrance of an old Irish song, known by the 
poetic title of “Three little pigs lay on very good straw,” the chorus of 
which ran thus: 


Lila bolara, Lila bolara, Lila bolara, och hone, 
For my dad is a bonny wee man, man, man, man! 
My dad is a bonny wee man. 


“Almost unconsciously I put the words of the poem before me to the 
melody of the old Irish song, and when Houghton came in I sang them 
over to him. 

“He appeared delighted, and at his syggestion, I sang the song from 
the window of the Boston Transcript, to an enormous crowd which had 
assembled in the street below. The song was hailed with enthusiasm by 
the Harrison party, and it spread like wildfire through the States, where 
it is sometimes sung even to this day. 

“Such is the true origin of this at one time popular election song. 
There has been much discussion about it from time to time in the Amer- 
ican press, and while I do not claim to have written either the words or 
the music, I do claim to have adapted the one to the other — wedded them 
together, as it were—and giving the song its start in life by singing it 
from the window of the office of the Boston Transcript.” 


It is scarcely necessary to observe that the song had become 
popular before it was printed, that it was written to the tune of 
Little Pigs, and that Russell did not see it until long after it 
had been sung. It will be noted that he has made a mistake of 
one year in the date of the campaign and that he is very indefi- 
nite in regard to the time of his rendition’ of the song in Boston. 
He does not state the occasion of the assembling of the ‘“enor- 
mous crowd” in the “street below,” so opportunely after he “sat 
idly turning over the pages of some of the numerous exchange 
journals.” One might infer that the people just happened around 
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in order to be convenient when the song was sung. It is entirely 
probable, however, that on some occasion Russell sang the words 
to the melody. The peculiar measure would naturally suggest 
the air. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the results of the remarkable 
political contest that called forth the song. The thoroughly 
trained Jacksonian organization, under the skilful leadership of 
the “Little Magician,’ was overwhelmed by the spontaneous 
uprising of the country. The enthusiastic hosts, with music and 
song, inducted victorious “Old Tippecanoe” into office. Shortly 
afterward, the new President was laid low by the hand of death. 
There was mourning throughout the land, and the fruits of 
triumph turned to dust on the lips of the victors. 

Alexander Coffman Ross continued to apply himself assid- 
uously to the jewelry business and to devote his leisure to sci- 
ence and music. He composed no airs, but wrote the words of 
a number of songs, some of which were published in the local 
papers. 

He addressed the local medical society, of which he was 
an honorary member, on scientific subjects; lectured on the 
latest applications of electricity and magnetism before the stu- 
dents of Putnam Seminary; corresponded with Louis Agassiz 
and Professor Joseph Henry. He was an ardent admirer of 
the latter and insisted that to him rather than to Morse belongs 
the honor of having invented the electric telegraph. Among his 
letters is one from Spencer F. Baird, the famous naturalist and 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, thanking him for a 
contribution on “Flint Ridge.” This was published in the 
Smithsonian Report for 1879. As an early contribution to this 
branch of Ohio archeology, it is appended to this sketch. 

One of his daughters, Elizabeth B. Ross, was a good singer, 
studied harmony and wrote the words and music of a number of 
songs, some of which have had a wide sale. We here reproduce 
the words of two: 


LITTLE BIRD, WHY SINGEST THOU? 


Little bird, why singest thou, 
So merrily, so blithe and gay, 
Hast thou ne’er a care to mar 
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At age of seventy years. 
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The pleasure of the passing day? 
I sing, for ah! my heart’s so light, 
No care or thoughts oppress me; 
And this my song from morn till night, 
I warble free. 


Little bird, where dwellest thou, 

Thro’ chilling winter’s icy reign; 
Dost thou fly from bough to bough 

And warble forth thy glad refrain? 
Oh yes, I fly to warmer climes, 

When first I feel cold winter’s breath, 
And there amid the southern pines, 

I warble free. 


LIST TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Come, come with me, dear one, 
Where moonbeams are glancing 
And stars beaming brightly, 
Oh! come, then, with me. 
Come, then, and we’ll wander 
Where waters so sparkling 
Are laving the green earth, 
Oh! come, then, with me. 
List, to the nightingale singing o’er meadow, 
Trilling a vow to the one that he loves. 
Then come, oh! come, my dear one, 
And, like the bird of night, 
Give thy heart to the one 
Who now sues for thy love. 


Ross was very popular with the large German element of 
Zanesville, and one of the.last occasions on which he sang in 
public was at a banquet given by the German citizens in the 
autumn of 1869 in celebration of the centennial anniversary of 
the birth of Von Humboldt. He requested his daughter Ellen 
to write him some words to the Marseillaise Hymn. These he 
sang to the delight of those who heard him. One stanza was as 
follows: 


We sing to-day a nation’s glory, 


Germania hails her honored son! 
But not to her belongs the story, 


In every land his fame was won. 
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From Asia’s sunny mountain peaks 
To Mexicana’s scorching plain, 
His nata! day is kept again; 
O’er all the world his voice still speaks. 


CHORUS. 
Then swell the choral song 
To hail Von Humboldt’s name! 
Rejoice! Rejoice! The nation’s throng 
To celebrate his fame. 











; =~ otsuneee tO BUD bl 
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HOME OF ALEXANDER COFFMAN ROSS, NOW THE RESIDENCE OF CAROLINE 
GRANGER ROSS, ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 


The author of the famous campaign song of 1840 passed the 
allotted three score years and ten. He was, first of all, a public 
spirited citizen and systematic business man. His recreations 
were the pursuits that brought him local fame along the lines 
already noted. Of him it was truly said, “There were few things 
that he had not done, and done well, and fewer that he cared to 
do except as a pastime.” 

After a brief illness, he died February 26, 1883. His loss 
was keenly felt by the city with which he had been identified 
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through his entire life. The local military company and other 
organizations expressed a desire to attend the funeral in a body, 
but the family, while appreciating the kind intentions, obeyed 
the wishes of the departed in dispensing with all parade and 
display. 

Of his family, his wife and three children, Misses Elizabeth 
B. and Ellen, of Zanesville, O., and Major Charles H., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., are still living. 

His memory is fondly cherished by those who knew him. 
Though not endowed with what is called “creative genius,” he 
wrote a song that became national in celebrity and influence, and 
acquired enduring fame in his Tippecanoe and Tyler, too. 


FLINT RIDGE. 


Flint Ridge lies in Licking and Muskingum counties, about three 
imiles south-eastward from Newark, and twelve to fifteen miles west- 
northwest from Zanesville. It extends eight miles southwest by north- 
east and is from one-fourth of a mile to one mile wide. The ridge 
is cut by hollows, ravines and gorges. Portions of the highest land are 
comparatively level, and this plateau is underlaid by a stratum of flint 
rock from fifteen inches to three feet in thickness. Besides this stratum 
are numerous flint bowlders standing up several feet above the surface 
of the ground. On the exact level of the flint are the “diggings” hundreds 
of which may be seen, which range in depth from one or two to thirty 
feet, their depth depending upon the relation of the flint stratum to the 
surface of the earth. The very deep diggings are from the top of a hillock 
on the summit of the Ridge. The trenches are from a few feet to thirty 
feet across at the top, all sloping so gradually that it would be easy to 
walk down them. From the deeper cuts the earth appeared to have been 
carried out; the one from the top of the hillock is still very deep, and 
was about forty feet in perpendicular when completed, with proportional 
width. In one portion was a drift sixty to eighty feet in length, six to 
eight feet wide, and four to five feet high. The excavation was pursued 
with the same diligence when there was no flint as when the stratum 
was found, and was of the same character, to the same level. Of course, 
when the earth is below the flint level there is no evidence of digging, 
but when the earth is above that level the work extends to the flint. These 
works follow the dip of the flint towards east-northeast until the hills 
became too high above the stratum. In a meadow, and near a stream of 
water on land very much lower than the ridge, occurred a bed of crumbled 
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flint and sandstone. This bed was about fourteen inches in depth, seven 
feet across, and fifteen to eighteen feet in length. The sandstone was 
near the north part and had been subject to great heat. A quantity of 
ashes was mixed through the whole bed. Several such beds are re- 
ported in that vicinity, and were generally near the water. No arrow- 
heads or other objects made of flint occurred. Old, gnarly, full-grown 
oaks, some of them three hundred years old, have sprouted and grown 
since these excavation were made. There has not been any sign of a 
workshop discovered in the last sixty years, but at the point usually 
sought by visitors and curiosity hunters flint spalls cover the ground for 
acres. Only one arrow-head has been found there for years. 


A. C. Ross in Smithsonian Report for 1879, page 440. 


ROSS FAMILY. 


Following are the names of the children of Elijah and Mary 
Ross in the order of dates of birth: Theodore, Elizabeth, Alex- 
ander Ceffman, Mrs. Anne Fox, Mrs. Margaret Boyd, Mrs. Ruth 
Hurd, James, Mrs. Jane Stewart, George, Mrs. Harriet Brown, 
Mrs. Elvira Keene and Thomas. 

Alexander’s immediate family, whose names occur in the 
preceding sketch, are all still living. 

Mrs. Ross was the daughter of Oljver Granger who, with 
his brothers, Ebenezer, Henry and James, came to Ohio from 
Suffield, Connecticut, where their ancestors had lived since 1640. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 


On September 19, 1904, a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Trustees of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society 
was held in the rooms of the society, Page Hall, O. S. U., with the follow- 
ing members present: Mr. George F. Bareis, Col. John W. Harper, 
Mr. W. H. Hunter, Prof. B. F. Prince, Secretary E. O. Randall, Hon. D. 
J. Ryan, Hon. S. S. Rickly, Prof. G. F. Wright and Mr. E. F. Wood. 

The Secretary presented the resignation of Professor J. P. MacLean 
as Trustee of the Society and also as a life member. Professor Mac- 
Lean since his connection with the Society dating back to the annual 
meeting of April 26, 1901, when although not even being a member of 
the Society, he was elected a Trustee, has taken great interest in the 
progress and success of the Society, having written several articles of 
historical value which have appeared from time to time in the Quarterly 
and having especially devoted himself to the gathering of material con- 
cerning the history and literature of the Shaker Societies particularly 
those in Ohio. He has made numerous donations to the Society of 
books published by or pertaining to the Shakers and has also collected 
for and delivered to the Society a considerable number of historical 
Shaker articles in the shape of household utensils, articles of dress, 
implements of farming, manufacture and so on. All this material the 
Society received, catalogued and prepared to properly arrange and pre- 
serve. On August 10th, during a visit to the museum and library of the 
Society, Professor MacLean requested one of the assistants in charge to 
send him a complete list of all articles and books delivered by him to the 
museum and that receipts of all donations be sent to the various donors. 
This was during the time when the curator of the museum and library 
was absent in Saint Louis having in charge the exhibit of the Society at 
the Louisiana Exposition and unusual duties devolved upon the assistants 
in charge. On September Ist, Professor MacLean wrote the Secretary, 
complaining that he had not recetved the requested list from the museum. 
In explanation of the delay the museum assistant wrote Professor Mac- 
Lean as follows: 

“CotumBus, Outo, September 6, 1904. 
Pror. J. P. MacLean, Frankin, Ohio. 
My Dear Sir:— 

The list of Shaker pamphlets and books was forwarded to you 

some time ago. Mr. Mills has not been home in the meantime and I 
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have had other duties besides making the list and answering receipt of 
the Shaker material so that the delay was unintentional. If you have 
not received the list please let me know and I will make a duplicate at 
once. 

Very truly yours,” etc. 


To the expression in this letter, perfectly harmless and proper, 
“Shaker material” Professor MacLean at once took offense and in the 
face of attempted explanations by the Secretary to the effect that nothing 
was farther from the intention of the writer than the casting of any 
reflection upon the Shaker Society in the term “material,” Professor Mac- 
Lean insisted upon an immediate resignation of his Trusteeship and after 
waiting only a few days for action upon it by the Executive Committee 
which had not yet met, he followed up his resignation by returning his 
life certificate and the peremptory demand that his name be erased from 
the list of membership. His resignation was dated September 13 and 
his demand for removal from the list of members was dated September 17. 

The Executive Committee after making itself fully acquainted with 
the facts in the premises unanimously accepted the resignation of Pro- 
fessor MacLean as Trustee and also by the same formal vote ordered 
the Secretary to remove the name of Professor MacLean from the list 
of membership as per his request. In both of these actions the expres- 
sions on the part of the Committee and the Secretary were general that 
Professor MacLean had rendered admirable and valuable services to the 
Society in his studies and investigations of the history and various phases 
of Shakerism in Ohio and that they sincerely regretted that he felt com- 
pelled to discontinue his relationship with the Society. A committee 
consisting of three was appointed by the chair to present at the next 
meeting of the Executive Committee a name or names of candidates 
for the trusteeship tc fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Pro- 
fessor MacLean. 

Mr. W. H. Hunter presented to the Society a handsome framed pho- 
tograph of the medallion of Ohio’s first Governor, Edward Tiffin. The 
medallion being the one which was placed in the Court House at Chilli- 
cothe with fitting ceremonies at the time of the Ohio Centennial held in 
May, 1903. The photograph was accepted by the Committee with thanks 
to Mr. Hunter and with directions to the Curator that it be hung on the 
walls of the Society’s library. 

Secretary Randall and Assistant Treasurer Wood on September 6-10 
made a trip in behalf of the Society to the Saint Louis Exposition to 
inspect the exhibit being made by the Society in the Anthropological 
Building. They found the same in every respect highly creditable to the 
Society and the management and efficiency of Curator W. C. Mills. It 
was the favorite quarter of visitation for the thousands of spectators 
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who daily sought entrance to the exposition. During their visit, in com- 
pany with a party of archeologists including Curator Mills and Pro- 
fessor Starr, the eminent archeological scholar of Chicago University, 
Messrs Wood and Randall made a trip to the famous Cahokio Mound 
located in Illinois on the Mississippi opposite Saint Louis. This is the 
largest mound now remaining constructed by the mound builders. The 
trip proved to be a most delightful and profitable one as the party were 
the fortunate auditors of informal dissertations, by the various scholars 
present, upon the antiquity and purpose of the great mound, and the 
surrounding ones, of which there are more than one hundred in number. 

On nomination of Colonel John W. Harper, the names of many 
prominent gentlemen, resident in Cincinnati, were elected to active mem- 
bership in the Society. 


* * a Be * 


On November 28 a meeting of the Executive Committee was held 
in the reference rooms of the Public Library, Columbus, with the follow- 
ing members present: General R. Brinkerhoff, Mr. George F. Bareis, 
Col. J. W. Harper, Prof. B. F. Prince, Secretary E. O. Randall, and Mr. 
E. F. Wood. 

Explanations of absence were received from Hon. M. S. Greenough, 
Mr. W. H. Hunter, Hon. D. J. Ryan and Hon. S. S. Rickly. 

The Secretary submitted for the consideration of the Committee 
some letters which had passed since the last executive meeting between 
the Secretary and Professor MacLean and also between Professor Mac- 
Lean and General Brinkerhoff, President of the Society. The only por- 
tion of this correspondence worthy of attention was the request by Pro- 
fessor MacLean that the Society return to the Shakers any of the material 
which it had received through Professor MacLean and which the Society 
did not desire to retain. Without dissent it was decided by the committee 
that the Society would return none of the Shaker gifts as these donations 
had come properly into the possession and ownership of the Society and 
there was no legitimate cause for the return of any. Indeed, the Society 
had been at some expense in their reception; moreover these donations 
were regarded as of great interest and value by the Society and their 
acquisition had been duly appreciated. Indeed, the Secretary was re- 
quested to inform the Shakers that the Society would be very much 
pleased to receive further donations from them and would properly place 
and care for such gifts in its museum. 

The committee appointed at the previous meeting of the Executive 
Committee to nominate a successor to Professor MacLean reported in 
favor of Hon. R. FE. Hills of Delaware and he was unanimously elected 
to fill out the unexpired term which will terminate at the next annual 
meeting of the Society to be held in the Spring of 1905. 

The Secretary reported to the Committee that on October 11, he had 
been invited as a representative of the Society to be present at the dedi- 
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cation of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Hall now being erected 
on East Broad Street, Columbus, under the auspices of a commission 
appointed by the Governor. He had accepted the invitation and was 
present at the open air exercises in the afternoon when the cornerstone 
was laid with fitting ceremonies. Captain N. B. Abbott presided. Ad- 
dresses were made by Governor Herrick, Ex-Governor Nash, both life 
members of The Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society. Gen- 
eral Eugene Powell on behalf of the commission made the chief address. 
In the evening an open campfire was held under the auspices of the 
Wells Post and McCoy Post, G. A. R. in the auditorium of the Board 
of Trade, at which the speakers were General H. A. Axline, Hon. J. Y. 
Bassell, Hon. D. C. Badger, E. O. Randall, Col. W. L. Curry and others. 


Col. John W. Harper reported to the Committee an account of a 
visit made by Messrs. Harper, Martzolff and Randall of the Executive 
Committee to Serpent Mound on Saturday, November 5, 1904. The 
party met at the Pennsylvania Depot in Cincinnati on the morning in 
question and proceeded by the Norfolk and Western train to Peebles 
whence they were driven by private conveyance to Serpent Mound, arriv- 
ing there about 11 A. M., and remaining till 2 P. M., dining at the custo- 
dian’s house in the park. They were received by Daniel Wallace and 
conducted over the property of the Society. The inspection revealed 
that the park and the serpent were in most excellent condition; Mr. 
Daniel Wallace, the custodian, having continued in his faithful and 
efficient care of the property. Various suggestions were made by the 
members of the committee to the custodian in regard to details in the 
method of his protecting the property and preventing any injury being 
done by improper intruders. Mr. Wallace, the custodian, petitioned the 
visiting committee for the privilege of erecting at the expense of the 
Society a summer kitchen and a chicken coop, the cost of both not to 
exceed $110.00. The visiting committee reported in favor of this request 
to the Executive Committee and the Secretary of the Society was in- 
structed to notify Mr. Wallace that he might proceed with the erection 
of the buildings in question. 

The Secretary reported that he had received from Professor Mills, 
the curator, the follcwing letter: 


“Saint Lous, U. S. A., October 19, 1904. 
My Dear Mr. Mills: 

This is to apprise you formally of the action of the International 
Jury of Awards in voting The Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Society a grand prize on the admirable exhibit in this building, with a 
gold medal to yourself as collaborator. The certificates of award will 
probably be issued in the course of the month, though the medal will 


not be ready for delivery until some time later. 
Yours cordially, W. J. McGee, Chief.” 
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This is a great honor to our Society as it places it foremost among 
the various competitcrs at the exposition. Several of the states and some 
of the foreign countries, particularly of South America, having made very 
elaborate archeological exhibits. This award places the Ohio Society at 
the head of the list in so far as its exhibit is to be compared with the 
other exhibits. The Jury of Awards was as follows: Prof. M. H. Saville, 
Columbia University, Chairman; Dr. De Lima, Brazil, Vice-Chairman; 
Dr. George G. McCurdy, Yale University, Secretary; Madam Zelia Nuttall, 
Mexico; Prof. F, W. Kelsey, University of Michigan; Prof. Mitchell 
Corrall, Columbia University. 

The exposition was closed at noon, December 1. 

Professor W. C. Mills, curator of the Society has been the recipient 
of many complimentary attentions during his stay at the exposition. He 
was invited to address the Congress of Arts and Sciences, The National 
meeting of Anthropologists, The Missouri Historical Society, Central 
High School of Saint Louis and other bodies. 

Prof. Mills was also made honorary Superintendent of Exhibits, 
as the following letter will testify: 


St. Louis, U. S. A., November 15, 1904. 


Dr. Wo. C. Mitts, Ohio State Exhibit, Anthropology Building. 

My Dear Sir:— With the approval of the Director of Exhibits 
under authority vested in him by the President of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition Company, and in recognition of the confidence reposed 
in your abilities and training, I have the honor to designate you Hon- 
orary Superintendent of Archeology in this department. This action is 
inspired largely by the desire to convey to you some token of apprecia- 
tion not merely of the high value of your special exhibit in the An- 
thropology Building but of the scientific and scholarly character you 
have constantly aided in giving to this Department. 

In case you find it consistent with your duties toward the institu- 
tion and state you have so efficiently represented to prepare a general 
report: on the archzologic exhibits of the Department, I should greatly 
appreciate the favor and should take much pleasure in incorporating the 
same in the general report of the Department for publication by the 
Exposition Company. 

With assurances of consideration, I remain, 

Yous respectfully, 
W. J. McGee, Chief. 


Mr. Mills has also been made Consulting Editor of the Records of 
the Past, of which Prof. George F. Wright is editor-in-chief. 

The Secretary announced that he had received a communication 
from Reuben Gold Thwaites, Secretary of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, and a member of the Executive Committee of the National. 
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American Historical Association, requesting that our Society be repre- 
sented at the forthcoming annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association to be held in Chicago, December 28-30. The Executive 
Committee selected Secretary Randall and Mr. A. J. Baughman, life 
member of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society and 
Secretary of the Richland County Historical Society, as representatives 
oi the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society at said meeting 
in Chicago. 

The Secretary reported that on the evening of Friday, November 
18, the famous Liberty Bell passed through Columbus on its return trip 
from Saint Louis to Philadelphia. It was on a special train accompanied 
by the Mayor of Philadelphia and a committee of fifty citizens as its 
escort. It stopped at the Columbus Union Depot from 7:00 to 7:30 P. M. 
Arrangements had been made by Mayor Jeffrey and Superintendent 
Shawan of the public schools to receive the bell with fitting ceremonies. 
At the request of the Mayor a committee of thirteen each was selected 
to represent the Daughters of the American Revolution, Sons of the 
American Revolution, Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Ladies’ Auxilliary to the Grand Army of 
the Republic and the Schools and Universities of the city. The follow- 
ing committee from the Society had been chosen as its representatives 
on that occasion: Hon. C. B. Galbreath, Mr. O. C. Hooper, Mr. W. A. 
Mahony, Mr. F. Bb. Pearson, Mr. A. H. Smythe, Hon. H. C. Taylor, 
Gen. J. L. Vance, Dr. D. H. Gard, Rev. I. F. King, Hon. O. A. Miller, 
Dr. G. S. Stein, Miss Anna E. Riordan, and Mr. E. O. Randall. 

This committee met at the Chittenden Hotel at 6:00 P. M. on the 
evening in question and with the other committees proceeded to the 
depot to await the arrival of the bell train. Thousands of school children 
and citizens were present. There were appropriate exercises consisting 
of music by the Columbus Glee Club, patriotic tunes by the G. A. R. 
drum corps and a speech by Mayor Jeffrey on behalf of the Columbus 
welcoming committees. . 

Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
was elected an honorary member of the Ohio State Archzological and 
Historical Society in recognition of his being the author of a book just 
published by the Macmillan Company, being a story founded upon the 
career of John Chapman known as “Johnny Appleseed,” one of the unique 
and original characters in early Ohio history. Dr. Hillis in his preface 
to this book acknowledged his indebtedness to the Secretary of the Society 
for valuable assistance in securing the historical material upon which his 
book was founded. There were elected to life membership in the Society, 
Hon. Jeptha Garrard, Cincinnati; Hon. E. V. Hale, Cleveland; Prof. 
G. A. Hubbell, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky; Prof. John D. H. Mc- 
Kinley of Columbus; Judge James B. Swing, Cincinnati; Dr. C. E. 
Slocum, Defiance; Miss Martha J. Maltby, Columbus, and Mr. Stephen 
B. Cone, Hamilton. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 


The latest and one of the best encyclopedias to appear is that known 
as the Encyclopedia Americana, published under the auspices of the 
Scientific American Company and edited by Frederick Converse Beach 
and a corps of competent assistants. It comprises sixteen large volumes 
and is produced in the best mechanical and typographical form with 
copious illustrations, maps, tables, etc. One of its excellent features is 
that the articles on leading subjects are written by well-known and 
acknowledged authorities over their subscribed names. This gives, the 
topics thus treated an unusual attraction and value. The article on Ohio 
is contributed by the Honorable Daniel J. Ryan, Ex-Secretary of State 
and trustee of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society. It 
goes without saying that Mr. Ryan has produced a most scholarly, read- 
able and comprehensive chapter. The article would occupy some fifty 
pages of an ordinary 12 mo. book and treats tersely of the typography, 
hydrography, and geology of the State, its natural resources; material, 
industrial, agricultural and other productions, its educational and charit- 
able institutions; its development and government. The portion devoted 
to the history of the Buckeye State from earliest pre-state times to the 
present is a recital particularly satisfactory and interesting. Few, if any, 
students are better versed in the history of Ohio than is Mr. Ryan and 
in the compass of a few thousand words he has given in clear and logical 
sequence the brief events in the remarkable and romantic narrative of 
the emerging of the great and powerful Ohio Commonwealth from the 
early days when La Salle (1669) on his journey of adventure discovered 
the Ohio River and ascended its waters from the Mississippi to the site 
of Louisville. Mr. Ryan’s chapter is the best sketch of Ohio “in a nut 
shell” we have yet seen in any publication. 


GOVERNMENT OF OHIO. 


The Government of Ohio, its history and administration is a new 
volume just issued from the press of the Macmillan Company of New 
York and written by Wilbur H. Siebert, professor of European History 
at the Ohio State University; author of the Underground Railroad from 
Slavery to Freedom. This little volume is an admirable and reliable 
compendium of the history of the State and the structure and machinery 
of its government. It deals with the growth of the government, begin- 
ning with Ohio as a part of the Northwest Territory and following the 
events that led to the organization of Ohio as a state. Chapters follow 
in logical order concerring the character of the state constitution, citizen- 
ship, suffrage, local governments of the state, the administration of jus- 
tice, control of economic interests, management of public finances and 
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so on. Professor Siebert is a careful and painstaking student and has 
exercised discriminating judgment as to what is necessary for the proper 
educidation of his subject. He gives under each chapter the list of 
authorities which he has consulted or which may be further examined 
by those who desire more exhaustive study of the various topics. The 
book is accompanied by an excellent appendix giving a chronological 
outline of the historical events incident to the development of the state, 
beginning with the land grant of King James in 1609 and leading through 
to the last event of importance in 1904 when the new school code was 
enacted by the legislature. There is also a complete text of the ordi- 
nance of 1787 and the enabling act of 1802, constitution of 1851, etc. 
The book is thoroughly indexed and will be of incalculable interest not 
only to the historical and economic student of Ohio but particularly to 
teachers. It comprises one of the series of handbooks of American gov- 
ernment; 308 pages with map of Ohio giving counties, railroads, etc. 
Macmillan Company. 75 cents. 


THE QUEST OF JOHN CHAPMAN. 


John Chapman, known as Johnny Appleseed was an eccentric and 
unique character who first appeared on the Ohio River about 1790 in a 
boat filled with appleseeds. His plan was to go in advance of the settlers 
planting orchards through the wilderness. This strange and philantropic 
vocation he followed for some 25 or 30 years. His earlier career is 
shrouded in mystery but is made romantic with the tradition that he was 
early disappointed in love. He was a character of much ability in some 
directions and exercised in his peculiar way a serviceable influence upon 
the forest pioneers among whom he wandered. 

Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, the eloquent pastor of Plymouth Church 
has chosen John Chapman as the hero of a fascinating and beautiful 
narrative entitled “The Quest of John Chapman.” Says Mr. Hillis in his 
preface: “Save Col. Clark, he (Chapman) is the most striking man of 
of the generation that crossed the Alleghanies.” Sir Walter Scott thought 
it a matter of moment to his countrymen that some one should preserve 
the story of that old man who went through the cemeteries rechiseling 
the names of dead heroes. But this scarred old hero of our republic is 
a thousand times more fascinating than Old Mortality or the heroes of 
the Nibelungen Lied.” Mr. Hillis with a vivid and artistic imagination 
and in the most felicitious and charming English initiates his narrative 
in the Town of Redham, New England, at the time of the departure of 
Mannasseh Cutler and his party for their journey to the Ohio wilder- 
ness. John Chapman is the son of the village minister and has given his 
heart to Dorothy, a daughter of Col. Durand. The latter is a prowd, 
high-spirited, influential gentleman who objects to the alliance of his daugh- 
ter with John. Col. Durand and Dorothy are members of the Ohio Com- 
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pany. Subsequently John Chapman seeks in adventurous wanderings 
through the western country, the home of his plighted love. There is, 
of course, a rival, fascinating and chivalrous, but unworthy. Mr. Hillis 
has with rare gifts of pen portrayal pictured the simple but perilous life 
of the New England pioneers who sought their fortunes and amid the 
Indian inhabited fastnesses beyond the Alleghanies. It is a beautiful 
story, pure, idyllic, poetic and through the entire volume runs a delicate 
vein of moral and elevating sentiment such as renders the story at once 
a prose poem and an eloquent sermon. Amidst the flood of trashy and 
demoralizing novels of the day Mr. Hillis’ “Quest of John Chapman” is 
like a draft of sparkling and refreshing water from some mountain spring. 
It should be read by every lover of a thrilling story told in the choicest 
language. It is published by Macmillan & Company, New York. 


FIRST OHIO BATTLE IN 1812 WAR. 


The Van Wert Bulletin of October 1, 1904, is responsible for. the 
following: 

The first trial of arms in Ohio, in the war of 1812, was a skirmish 
on Marblehead peninsula between Indians in the employ of the British 
and early white settlers in the Ottawa County firelands. The whites 
were principally from Trumbull and Ashtabula counties. Among them 
was Joshua R. Giddings, then aged sixteen years, and who later stirred 
the halls of Congress as one of Ohio’s senators. 

The skirmish resulted in the flight of the whites across Sandusky 
Bay. After going but a short distance, however, they met a relief party 
from their former homes bound for their own new settlement. The entire 
party returned, and succeeded in dispersing the erstwhile successful in- 
vaders. But it was only after a terrible conflict, and after many whites 
lost their lives, that the redskins were forced to retreat. 

A number of years after this memorable conflict the survivors of 
the battle met on the spot where the conflict took place. It was agreed 
that they should meet at stated, periods, but the few who assembled in 
later years dwindled until finally in 1864, but one was left. That person 
was Joshua R. Giddings, and, visiting the scene of the conflict for the 
last time, as fate destined it to be the last, he erected a monument to the 
memory of the hundred brave men who fought the skirmish and resisted 
the siege which was Ohio’s debut in the war of 1812. 

A short time after the placing of this little stone, and in the same 
year, 1864, Giddings died. The monument was placed by Giddings at 
Meadowbrook, a beautiful spot near Sandusky Bay, and but a short dis- 
tance from Johnson’s Island, another place which became a location of 
history as the federal prison for southern prisoners captured in the War 
of the Rebellion. 


Vol. XIV —7. 
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STORY OF THE FIRELANDS. 


The following interesting account of the “Firelands” is taken from 
the West Liberty Banner: 

Unnumbered native Ohioans, not to speak of hundreds of thousands 
of residents of the state from foreign lands and other states of the union, 
must have wondered why a fertile and productive tract in northern Ohio, 
a district which in no way hints of the ravages of fire, should be called 
the “‘Firelands.” Among all the vicissitudes of Ohio’s early history great 
conflagrations were known for their absence. No such terrible forest 
fires swept this state as ravaged large areas in Michigan and Wisconsin 
seventy or eighty years later. 

The fires to which the name refers raged in Connecticut, not Ohio, 
and they were the work of British or Tory soldiers instead of the result 
of accidents or natural causes. In 1781, when the long struggle for inde- 
pendence was nearly ended, Benedict Arnold commanded an expedition 
which ravaged the Connecticut coast of Long Island Sound. He burned 
New London and other towns and left behind misery and destitution 
as well as a greater hatred himself than he had earned before the outrage 
upon his native state. 

This and other cruel and senseless attacks upon Connecticut’s towns 
left so strong a feeling of sympathy and injustice behind that in disposing 
of Connecticut’s rights in lands now forming part of Ohio, 781 square 
miles in the extreme western edge in the Western Reserve were reserved 
to reimburse those who had suffered by the British raids. Five ranges 
of townships running north and south were included in this tract. 

Sandusky Bay and Lake Erie extend so far southward at this point 
that the five ranges of townships contained only about 500,000 acres of 
land. The tract measured some twenty-seven miles by thirty. The Con- 
necticut sufferers from the torch of the enemy lived chiefly in New Lon- 
don, Norwalk and Fairfield, and it was from these towns that many of 
the settlers of the “Firelands” came to build in the Ohio. wilderness 
settlements bearing the same names and having like civic ideals and 
character. 


OHIO COLONIAL WAR SOCIETY. 


On November 25, 1904, at the tenth general court of the Society of 
Colonial Wars in the State of Ohio, held at the Queen City Club, Cin- 
cimnati, the following officers were elected: 

Governor — Perin Langdon, Cincinnati. 
Deputy Governor — Charles Theodore Greve, Cincinnati. 
Lieutenant Governor — Hiram Harper Peck, Cincinrati. 
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Secretary — Harry Brent Mackoy, Covington, Ky. 

Deputy Secretary — Murray Marvin Shoemaker, Cincinnati. 

Treasurer — Howard Sydenham Winslow, Cincinnati. 

Registrar — Robert Ralston Jones, Cincinnati. 

Historian — John Uri Lloyd, Norwood. 

Chancellor — Herbert Jenney, Cincinnati. 

Surgeon — Dr. Phineas Sanborn Conner, Cincinnnati. 

Chaplain— Rev. Henry Melville Curtis, Cincinnati. 

Gentlemen of the Council — Nathaniel Henchman Davis, Cincinnati; 
Edwin C. Gashorn, Cincinnati; Charles Humphrey Newton, Marietta; 
Harry Langdon Laws, Cincinnati; Dr. Gilbert Langdon Bailey, Cincin- 
nati; John Sanborn Conner, Cincinnati; James Wilson Bullock, Williams- 
town, Mass.; George Merrell, Cincinnati; Roderick Douglass Barney, 
Wyoming; Benjamin Rush, Cowen, Cincinnati. 

Committee on Membership— Achilles Henry Pugh, Cincinnati; 
Charles James Stedman, Glendale; Ward Baldwin, Cincinnati; Howard 
Barney, Wyoming; Michael Myers Shoemaker, Cincinnati. 

Committee on Collection of Historical Documents and Records — 
Rev. Dudley Ward Rhodes, Cincinnati; Prof. Edward Orton, Jr., Colum- 
bus; Ethan Osborn Hurd, Plainville. 

Following the election a banquet was held, after which speeches 
were made by the retiring officers and Gen. B. R. Cowen. 

The flowers used on the occasion were sent as a remembrance to the 
widows of the two members who have died in the last year, Mrs. W. W. 
Seely and Mrs. John Bailey. 


CLARK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


On November 15, 1904, the Clark County Historical Society, in its 
new rooms in the East County Building, Springfield, Ohio, held its annual 
meeting and elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 

President — Prof. B. F. Prince. 

Secretary — William M. Harris. 

Treasurer — Charles H. Pierce. 

Trustees — Oscar T. Martin, for five years; L. H. Fahnestock, for 
six years. , 

All of the officers elected succeeded themselves except Mr. Fahne- 
stock, who succeeded Prof. A. H. Linn. The Board of Trustees, as at 
present constituted, consists of seven members. An amendment to the 
by-laws was pfoposed, increasing the number of trustees to nine. The 
meeting was well attended and great interest was manifested in’ the 
progress of the Society. Professor Prince, who was honored with the 
presidency, is a trustee of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical’ 
Society. ce. 
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NOAH’S ARK. 


The construction and voyage of Noah’s Ark is not exactly material 
pertinent to Ohio history or archeology; but as a matter of universal 
curiosity we herewith republish from very recent popular press items the 
following: 

M. V. Millard, archeologist and distinguished excavator along the 
Nile, who was recently at Indianapolis, declared that he had discovered 
the place where Noah built the ark. Millard for a year past was engaged 
in excavations at various places on the Nile, especially at Gizeh, in the 
neighborhood of the great pyramid of Cheops. 

“T have discovered during the last three years,” he said, “just where 
Noah lived, where the ark was built, and that Noah built the great pyra- 
mid of Khufu, known as the pyramid of Gizeh. Noah was the greatest 
king this world has ever seen. He was the greatest of the Egyptian 
Pharaohs, not excepting Rameses the Great. 

“Noah was a millionaire. The biblical account of the flood gives no 
clew as to where Noah lived or where his ship carpenters were at work 
for 120 years constructing the ark. Noah was 600 years old when the 
flood came. He must have been a millionaire, and a man of great 
authority. He built the ark at his own expense. Such a boat in these 
times would cost more than half a million dollars. 

“Noah built the great pyramid during the earlier part of the fourth 
Egyptian dynasty, and not more than 1,200 years after God had expelled 
Adam and Eve from the garden of Eden.” 


* * * 


King Christian of Denmark will, in the near future, have a chance 
to experience the feelings of Noah during the flood. 

A Danish engineer, M. Vogt, supplied with money by the large 
Carlsberg fund, left by the late millionaire brewer, Jacobsen, has built 
an exact copy of the ark in which Noah floated around until he stranded 
on Mt. Ararat. The new ark was built according to the description con- 
tained in the Old Testament and an ancient representation of the Biblical 
vessel on an Apamean coin, dating back to 300 B. C., which is on exhibi- 
tion in a museum at Stockhoim. 

M. Vogt’s ark is, however, only one tenth the size of the one built 
by Father Noah, but a number of Danish University professors and scien- 
tists declare it to be a fine craft, which behaves spendidly in the open 
sea, as they had an opportunity to see during a recent trip on the Oere- 
sound. 

King Christian has promised to make a trip in the unique vessel 
during next month, and later the builder of the vessel may try to take it 
across th¢ Atlantic. - 





